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; hue, resembled the dewy violets that grew in 
‘ profusion at her feet. 


A COUNTRY COQUETTE, 


SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Ir was a June sunset. The clouds that lay in 
the west were dyed with varied shades of purple 
and crimson, intermingled with which, long, un- 
dulating streaks, glowing like burnished gold, 


imparted to the whole a splendor and richness 


such as imagination invests the enchanted palaces 
of oriental fiction. N 
ment of vapor would detach itself from the upper 
edge of the bright mass, and expanding as it lazily 
floated toward the zenith, become light as the 


gossamer veil which gives softness to the brow ° 


of beauty; others as soft, though less gauzy, re- 
sembled birds, such as love to bathe their snowy 
plumage in the blue, summer lake. 


from a comfortable looking farm-house, stood a 
maiden of eighteen, with her face turned full 
toward the glorious sunset sky. Her figure, to 
% which exercise and the pure country air had 

‘given roundness and elasticity, was displayed to ; 


and then, a small frag- ‘ 


‘‘Ah! he comes at last,” she murmured to 
herself, as at some distance she caught sight of 


$a person whose form was half hidden by trees 


and shrubbery. She bent eagerly forward, with 


> her lips, which were red as the coral beads round 


her neck, slightly parted. A second look showed 
her that she had been deceived. It was a boy 
collecting the cows for the purpose of driving - 
them to the barn-yard. The shades of night 
began to gather, yet he whom she looked for 
did not come. A tear actually started from her 
eye and hung trembling on the lash. At that 
moment a branch of the apple tree was slightly 
shaken, and a shower of blossoms came falling 
upon her. She turned and beheld William Ather- 
ton, who had promised to meet her at the ‘gate 


; beneath the old apple tree half an hour before 
> sunset. ~ Her first im 
Leaning on a rustic gate, at no great distance } to meet him; bu 


se was to spring forward 
checked herself, and suc- 
cceded in formin ; ‘pretty lips into a decided 
pout ‘as sie firmly her ground. 

*« Por zive me, Hannah,” said he, ‘for having 
kept*you 6 fong waiting. I was obliged to go 
: over to the East Parish on Dasinee, and a it 


no mean advantage by her dress, which consisted ; impossible to return sooner.’ 


of a green tammy skirt wearing a high gloss, and ; 
‘replied Hannah, petulantly, ‘‘for I have not 


a short-gown of the chintz then in vogue, which ; 
exhibited flowers of various colors, glowing with § 
hues as rich and vivid as those they were designed ? 
to imitate. A mass of natural curls, in color and } 


glossiness resembling pale gold, fell back from | 


her smooth forehead and half covered her snowy { 
neck, which was rendered apparently whiter from | 
the contrast of a string of coral beds which seemed ; 


melting at the tonch of the setting sunbeams, as { 
No one know 
3 


they now and then found an opening through the } 


‘You needn’t give yourself any - - 


waited long, and what time I have waited ei 
been spent very pleasantly in thinking of- 

“Of what, Hannah?” said William, finding 
that she was not going to finish the sentence. 

‘‘No matter,” she replied, ‘‘as long as it wasn’t 
you.” 

“Tt was Gustavus Melton, I suppose,” said he, 
; but let me a you to beware of that man. 
ence he come, or what his 


foliage of a large apple tree that extended its { object is here.” 


branches over the gate where she stood. 

By only a cursory glance, one might have im- 
agined @iat she was contemplating the rich and 
lovely before her, but ® more careful Jook 
would have detected the 


pression of expectation in rge, liquid eyes, 


‘*You are much mistaken,” replied she, ‘I 


know why he is here, for he has told me.” 


‘Yes, he would fain make you think he is here 


for your sake, and I will confess, that*were he 
4 and restless ex- { capable of regarding you with the same feelings 
that I do, you might believe that he would be 


which were dark and heavily friged, and, in ° willing to give up the enjoyments of a city life 
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or your society. But he is not Hannah. All 
earnest and fresh feelings as regards your sex, if 
he ever professed any, have already been lavished. 
He is, at least, twice your age; is, as any person 
may see, hackneyed in the ways of the world; and 
I fear is familiar with many of its vices, if not 
crimes.” 

‘* He is not so old but that he is still very hand- 
some, and in manners, he is a perfect gentleman. 
If the appointment had been for me to meet him 
instead of you, I should have found him waiting 
for me.” 

‘¢ As I have told you, Hannah, I was obliged 
to go away this morning on business, and I am 
not rich enough to give up business, or to neglect 
it, even though I should ineur the imputation of 
being impolite. But this parting hour should not 
be employed in angry words.” 

‘* Parting hour?” repeated Hannah. 

‘¢ Yes, the business I have alluded to relates to 
a large and valuable estate in the western part of 
New York state, owned by my uncle, recently 
deceased. I am the nearest heir, and on account 
of certain difficulties relative to its settlement, it 
is, I find, advisable for me to be present.” 

‘¢How soon will you go?” she enquired with 
an interest she could not disguise. 

‘© To-morrow morning, and I will not conceal 
from you that I leave you not only with regret 
and sorrow, but with*tmany misgivings. You are 
beautiful, Hannah—very beautiful, as your glass 
and numerous admirersh@yeilong ago made you 
sensible, and you are—I wilijbe:plain with you— 
too fond of admiration. Melton-knows this, and 
will, I am afraid, take advantage of it.™ Just af 
this moment his eye fell on the coral necklace— 
“‘Hannah,” said he, ‘‘ this is Melton’s gift.” 


4 if itis? It only shows that he is gener- 
ous a ll as polite.” 


“T purchased a ring this morning, a plain gold 
one, which I was going to ask you to accept, but 
it will not compare with the necklace.” 

‘‘T shall value it more highly than forty neck- 
laces from the same source,”’ said she earnestly, 
betrayed for a moment by his look and tone of de- 
spondency into an expression of her real feelings. 

‘*You appear to be sincere,” said he, ‘I be- 
lieve you are. Take the ring, and let it some- 
times remind you of me. a wish that I 
had the power of converting if into a talisman 
that would avert from you all evil.” 

They now walked slowly toward the farm- 
house, for William wished to take leave of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dunmore, Hannah’s parents, previous 
to his departure. When they parted it was as 
betrothed lovers. Hannah had promised to dis- 
card Melton, and voluntarily proposed to return 

him the necklace. 








At the time Hannah made these promises she 
was sincere, for in her secret heart she preferred 
William Atherton above all others. Her love of 
admiration, however, had by indulgence become 
so strong and engrossing that there was little 
chance of its yielding to her better principles. 
She herself half suspected this, and in the first 
freshness of her sorrow occasioned by the depar- 
ture of her lover, she felt determined to keep 
aloof from the company of her young and gay 
associates, and thus avoid the compliments and 
adulation she was too weak to repel, and which 
her uncommon beauty was sure to elicit. Her 
first step toward reformation was to remove the 
necklace from her neck, which she enclosed in a 
blank envelope and directed to Gustavus Melton. 
She watched all the next morning with the hope 
of seeing some person by whom she could send it 
to him. No one presented, and by evening her 
zeal as regarded its immediate restoration had 
sensibly abated. She retired early to her little 
bed-room, which was very neat, and exhibited 
all the taste which the oceupant’s very limited 
means permitted. Th d was covered witha 
pretty patchwork quilt, and round a table, the 
shape of a half moon, and about four times as 


; large as its apparent size, she had fulled the re- 


mains of two lawn aprons, given to her by her 
grandmother, which made a very respectable 
drapery. Over this table hung a small looking- 
glass, into the frame of which were inserted 
narrow strips of painted glass, which, though 
they exhibited not the least pretension to design 
on the part of the painter, showed that he had 
an eye for gay and showy colors. Directly under 
the glass was a large box made of éards, the front of 
which, (as it was that part which would first strike 
the eye) being, on account of the splendor of their 
costume, entirely composed of kings, queens and 
knaves. In this box Hannah kept all her small 
finery and whatever article besides she deemed 
most precious. Among these was a fan with an 
ivory handle, a needle-book with a purple velvet 
éover and red broad-cloth leaves, and a silk pin- 
cushion, each corner of which was ornamented 
with a tassel of gold tinsel which she had care- 
fully ravelled from the selvage of a piece of book 
muslin her mother had purchased for caps. There 
was, moreover, snugly deposited in one side of 
the box, what in the language of the times, was 
called ‘‘a pair of verses; a kind of publication 
at that period very popular, as it was the only 
kind of light reading attainable by the fair daugh- 
ters of the land. Each sheet containing these 
metrical ditties was generally headed by a row 
of wood cuts illustrative of the text, which de- 
tailed some incident of a pathetic or tragic nature, 
and not unfrequently both, in the most dolorous 
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language imaginable, and which was sure to 
wring sighs from the hardest heart, and tears 
from the brightest eyes. There was now added 
to the contents of the box, the coral necklace. 
Worthless as these things may appear in the esti- 
mation of the modern belle, compared with her 
rich jewelry, they were scarcely less valuable in 
the eyes of the owner. 

Hannah sat down by the open window and 
thought upon William Atherton. She mentally 
renewed all the promises she had made him, and 
then looked into her glass to take a parting view 
for the night, of the beautiful face it reflected. 
The pale gold curls caressed her snowy neck at 
every motion of her head, and she thought of the 
neckiace that had gleamed and sparkled among 
them so brightly the evening before. She raised 
the lid of the card-box and peeped in. 

“T should like to try it on once more before I 
return it,” she thought, and after a little hesita- 
tion she removed it from its envelope and clasped 
it round her neck. It was certainly very becom- 
ing, and she regretted that she had promised 
William Atherton to return it, yet, as she had 
promised, she should certainly keep her promise. 

A week passed away when Mary Carter called 
on her for the purpose of inviting her to a quilt- 
ing. Mary was a girl of firm and correct prin- 
ciples, and she loved Hannah too well to suffer 
her disposition to coqnetry to remain unreproved. 
This had produced a slight coldness on the part 
of Hannah, but as she had now determined to 
amend, she confessed her former indiscretion, 
and their cordiality was restored. 

A quilting, in those primitive days, was made 
@ pretext for an almost universal gathering of the 
unmarried females of the place, who, after tea, 
were joined by the beaux. 

“T have invited Miss Clarissa Roswell,” said 
Mary, “‘ who has promised to come.” 

“Clarissa Roswell,’ repeated Hannah, ‘1 
never heard of her before.” 

“She has been in the place only a few days,” 
replied Mary, ‘‘and is considered very handsome 
and very genteel. It is said that Mr. Melton is 
quite smitten with her.” 

‘TI don’t believe it,’’ said Hannah, ‘for I heard 
him say, not a week ago, that he had already made 
his choice.” 

“He has been seen walking with her,” replied 
Mary, ‘‘every day since she came, and as you 
have just told me that it was your intention to 
discourage his attentions to yourself, I should 
think it would give you pleasure to find that 
your task is likely to prove an easy one.” 

To this remark, Hannah made no reply, for 
thongh she might possibly have assumed tirm- 
ness enough to reject the attentions of Melton, 
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she could not endure the idea that he should 
discontinue them voluntarily, and what was still 
more wounding to her vanity, bestow them on 
another. She told Mary that she might depend 
on her assistance at the quilting, and she, at the 
same time, determined within herself to do her 
best to eclipse Miss Roswell. 

The most fashionable manner of arranging the 
hair in those early days, was to comb it smoothly 
over a cushion placed above the forehead, vary- 
ing in height from one to four inches. None but 
leaders of the ton, however, ventured to adopt 
this last extreme, which, together with the high- 
heel shoes worn by many, added six inches to the 
natural statare. When dressing for the quilting 
party, Hannah’s good taste would probably have 
induced her to wear the low cushion, even had 
she never heard Melton give his opinion in its 
favor. She likewise suffered her hair to fall in 
easy, natural curls, instead of torturing it with 
curling-irons. When she took her last peep into — 
the glass, previous to putting on her bonnet, she 
could not help thinking that she should look much 
better with the necklace. Ab’ yet she had never 
had an opportunity to wear it in company, and 
she felt sure that it would excite the envy of 
many of her acquaintanee. To publicly wear a 
gift- from Melton would, she likewise imagined, 
be a triumph over Miss Roswell. Influenced by 
these unamiable motives, she determined to wear 
it, and at the breaking up of the party, she thought 


_that, unobserved, shé gould slip it into Melton’s 


hand, if she felt infaimood so to do. 

The residence ‘of Mary Carter was a mile dis- 
Yant, anda merry and blooming bevy of maidens 
had already assembled when Hannah arrived. 
They were holding a somewhat: noisy consulta- 
tion whether the quilt should be quilted in 
gingerbread, shells, herring-bone, flowers, or 
straight work, and ‘‘ what do you say, Hannah?” 
was asked, at least by half a dozen voices, all 
speaking at once. 

‘‘As it is a patch-work quilt,” she replied, 
‘*and will not show the quality of the work like 
a-glossy shalloon, I should, were it mine, quilt it 
in shells.” 

‘That is what I think,” said Mary, “for I 
shall want to quilt my sky blue one in flowers, 
and I already hag one done in herring-bone.” 

As the majority gave their voices in favor of 
shells, a merry jingle of scissors and steel thim- 
bles (silver thimbles were not worn in the country 
in those days) began to be heard, as their fair 
owners drew them from their capacious pockets, 
preparatory to taking their places at the quilting- 
frame. Hannah produced her needle-book with 
its purple velvet cover and red broad-cloth leaves, 
in each of which glistened a row of well polished 
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needles, which she obligingly suffered to be passed 
round the whole circle for examination. An illn- 
minated missal of the twelfth century would have 
afforded less gratification, as they would not have 
known so well how to appreciate it, and exclama- 
tions of ** well, that ts handsome,” “ that is proper 
nice,” “it is exquisitely lovely,” (the latter was a 
phrase which the fair perpetrator learnt from Miss 
Roswell) broke from many a cherry lip. Hannah, 
who in the meantime was assiduously employed 
in marking out shells with chalk by a pasteboard 
pattern, was by no means indifferent to the praise 
bestowed on her pretty needle-book. 

Just as the excitement produced by the needle- 
book began to subside, a girl who sat opposite 
Hannah, said, “I guess somebody has got a new 
necklace.” 

*¢ And it’s a present, I know,” said another, as 
all eyes were directed toward Hannah. 

‘¢ And I know well enough who it is from, too,” 
said a third. 


“So do I,” said a fourth. ‘No one but Mr. 


Gustavus Melton would be likely to make such a 
present as that.” 

These assertions and conjectures, which were } 
uttered in a very vivacious and energetic manner, 
‘were suddenly cut short by the arrival of Miss Ros- 
well. The girls, who previous to her entrance, 


were leaning over the quilting-frame in various 
and exceedingly graceful, because natural atti- 
tudes, suddenly drew themselves up into postures 


perfectly erect, looking and precise as so. 
many soldiers at drill, whi profound silence 
reigned throughout the apartment. Mary Carter 


alone fully retained her self-possession. Even 
Hannah, who being conscious of her beauty and 
grace, felt: mote independent than the others, 
could not entirely refrain from imitating the ex- 
ample of her associates. 

Miss Roswell was in person the reverse of 
Hannah, being much taller, and of so dark a 
complexion as to make her a decided brunette. 
She was certainly handsome, and either was or 
affected to be—Hanriah felt doubtful which— 
very genteel. She curtseyed several times, quite 
in dancing-school style when she entered the 
apartment, and then forgetting, perhaps, that the 
request made it apparent that she felt her own 
superiority, she begged that hefijfresence might be 
no restraint whatever upon any of the company. 

“Ah, my sweet girl,” said she, addressing 
Judith Reeve—the same who had pronounced 
Hannah’s needle-book to be “exquisitely lovely,” 
‘show delighted I am to meet you again so soon. 
It is evident to me by our being thrown together 
80 frequently, that we are destined to form for 
each other one of those sacred friendships which 
terminate only with life.” 





aN 


“T trust we are, Miss Roswell,” replied Judith, 
making a violent effort to look interesting. 

**Call me Clarissa, my amiable friend,” she 
replied, ‘‘and as Judith, at least to my ears, 
sounds rather abrupt, I shall henceforth call you 
Judithine. Miss Carter, you will pardon me for 
not sooner noticing your quilt. It is exquisitely 
lovely. What industry, what economy, and what 
taste are here united. I will seat myself and take 
a few stitches, for it will give me both pride and 
pleasure to assist in quilting so lovely a quilt.” 

During the trifling stir made by her seating 
herself at the quilting-frame, all ventured to 
relieve themselves by taking a long breath, as 
even their breathing had not been carried on 
with its usual freedom, so greatly were they 
awed by her presence. 

“The young ladies of the place have lost one 
of their rustic beaux, I —— said Miss 
Roswell, addressing Mary Carter. 

“You allude to William Atherton, I suppose,” 
said Mary. 

‘I do, and really if he had not been so horribly 
sunburnt, he would have been a decent looking 
young man.” 

‘*I know of no young man superior to him in 
any respect,” replied Mary. 

“Unless you except a certain gentleman by 
the name of Davis,” said Miss Roswell, “who, I 
presume, feels a particular interest in our employ- 
ment this afternoon.” 

‘IT make no exception whatever,” replied Mary. 
‘William Atherton is my cousin, and is as dear 
to me as a brother. We were playmates in child- 
hood, and have been companions én youth, and I 
know him to be liberally endowed with all good 
and noble qualities.” 

A glow of pleasure mantled the cheeks of 
Hannah as she listened to this well-deserved 
eulogium, for, as has already been intimated, 
she preferred Atherton a thousand times to Mel- 
ton, or any other person who had done homage 
to her beauty. Her-eye fell on the ring he gave 
her at parting, and she bent lower over her work 
to conceal the moisture which gathered in her 
eyes. In a few minutes a rap was heard at the 
outer door, and Melton was admitted. A color 
still more vivid than before rushed to Hannah’s 
cheeks, and too confused to know exactly what 
she did, she rose from her chair and as quickly 
re-seated herself. There was at once a decided 
change in the appearance of Miss Roswell, her 
affectation and flippancy being laid aside for 
manners graceful and tady-like. Melton seated 
himself near her and entered into conversation 
with. her, without conferring on Hannah any 
mark of attention beyond the general salutation 
bestowed on all. She felt piqued and angry, 
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and while her lips, fresh and beautiful as early 
rose-buds, were every moment in danger of ex- 
pressing her indignant feelings by becoming too 
prominent, she gave a listening ear to what 
they said. She was much relieved when Mary 
Carter, who could hit upon no other plan which 
she thought would be likely to restore the girls 
to their natural ease and gaiety, proposed a walk 
in the fields. With a form like a sylph’s, and a 
foot light as a fairy’s, Hannah felt sure that she 
should outshine Miss Roswell, who would be 
obliged to walk with measured steps, as her 
shoes had extravagantly high heels. She left 
her bonnet behind, for sun and air seemed to 
have no power to touch her pure and dazzling 
complexion. Mary Carter’s expedient proved a 
judicious one. It was impossible for more than 
twenty girls, but few of them escaped from their 
teens, to find themselves beneath the free blue 
sky in the midst of blossoms and singing birds, 
and still preserve the formality and silence which 
had made them, while seated at the quilting- 
frame, appear like so many automatons. Many 
a cheerful laugh was echoed among the green 
hills, or broke from some forest-glade, where 
the sunshine falling through the openings of the 
foliage, resembled fragments of gold lying among 
the flowers. Baltimore birds, with their golden 
vests, and hamming-birds, which, as they glanced 
in the sunbeams, looked as if their plumage was 
composed of shreds of rainbows powdered with 
gold, were revelling amid clouds of apple- blossoms, 
while the blue-bird and black-bird sent their clear 
and wild gushes of song from the neighboring wood- 
land. A clear stream, fed by a living spring, came 
dashing down a hill-side, throwing out sparkles of 
silver as it broke over the numerous impediments 
Opposing its course, till it found a deep and nar- 
row bed between huge masses of rocks, some of 
them bare, others covered with moss; while in 
many a sly nook, supplied with a scanty soil, 
numerous wild flowers had taken root, throwing 
a mantle of beauty over their stern and rugged 
aspect. Hannah, with cheeks glowing, and her 
golden tresses floating back on the wind, with 
light but fearless steps tripped along the very 
verge of the broken bank, plucking the flowers 
and gaily throwing them at her less daring com- 
panions. 

‘What beautiful violets,” said Miss Roswell, 
addressing Melton, on whose arm she leaned, 
and pointing to a small, level piece of verdure, 
walled in by rocks and studded with numerous 
tufts of those loveliest of nature’s gems. 

Hannah heard the remark, and running a short 
distance further up the stream, she was in a few 
minutes seen upon the trunk of a decayed tree, 
which, by falling across the water, had formed an 

1* 








exceedingly picturesque, though not remarkably 
safe bridge, elevated as it was full twenty feet 
above the bed of the stream. It would, at least, 
have been unsafe to any person who had not like 
Hannah been accustomed from infancy to similar 
feats of daring. 

‘She will fall and be dashed to pieces,” ex- 
claimed Melton, rather unconsciously disengaging 
his arm from Miss Roswell. 

He hastened toward the spot, but before he had 
half reached it he was greeted by her musical 
laugh, which, clear and bird-like, rose above the 
hoarse rush of the water as she stood midway on 
the rustic bridge. 

‘“‘Stay where you are,” said he earnestly, ‘and 
I will reach you something to take hold of, that 
will steady your steps while you return.” 

‘‘You must be very quick then,’’ she replied, 
and before he had time to break the sapling by 
which he intended to aid her, she had gained 
the opposite bank. It was the work only of a | 
few minutes for her to weave a basket of the 
leafy and pliant twigs of a willow which grew 
near, which she soon piled high with the violets 
that had elicited the admiration of Miss Roswell. 
All this time Melton had stood at the end of the 
bridge, unable to summon courage enough to 
place more than one foot on it at a time. Han- 
nah soon made her appearance from behind. the 
intervening rocks, and with as free and elastic 
a step as if she had been on terra firma, again 


crossed the narrow bgi ige. There was some- 
thing in the wi ; nd freedom with which 
she peo feat that took a strong 


hold upon the magination of Melton, placing her 


in so fascinating a lightyas to give her a decided 
advantage over Miss Roswell, who tottering on 
her high-heel shoes, was almost as helpless as an 
infant among the sharp rocks and broken ground 


without some arm to support her. Hannah ap- 
proached her, and placing the basket of violets 
at her feet, scarcely awaited her thanks before 
she was again bounding away, chasing butterflies 
and gathering flowers. She felt sure that Melton 
wished to speak with her, but in the true spirit 
of coquetry she managed so as to elude him as 
adroitly as a large purple and gold winged but- 
terfly escaped from her when she imagined her- 
self sure of it. wAfter being defeated several 
times, he, at length, succeeded in coming upon 
her unawares. 

‘“‘T am glad of this opportunity,”’ said she, ‘‘to 
retarn you this necklace which you Jent me.” As 
she spoke, she removed it from her neck. 

‘Lent you?” repeated Melton, “why, I gave 
it to you.” 

‘Did you? Well, I had rather you would take 
it back if you did.” 
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‘¢ Are you really serious, Hannah?” 

“Tam. A poor country girl ought not to accept 
presents from a gentleman like you so much her 
superior.” 

‘*Your beauty and good sense make you equal 
to any person,’’ he replied. 

‘¢Except Miss Roswell, you might have said.” 

‘tT make no exception. Miss Roswell is well 
enough, but not to be compared with you. Come, 
let me return the necklace to the snowy neck it 
so well becomes.” 

She drew back. 

‘¢«Hannah,” said he, ‘‘I may thank Atherton 
for this, who is a presumptuous rustic and every 
‘way unworthy of you.” 

‘**No, Mr. Melton,” said she quickly, ‘‘it is I 
who am unworthy of him. If William Atherton 
ts a rustic, he knows how to behave like a gentle- 
man in everything really essential.” 

Melton smiled as he replied that he certainly 
should not presume to dispute her assertion. 
There was something sarcastic in this smile, 
and Hannah felt ashamed of having said any- 
thing to excite such a smile. 

“I am probably indebted to the interference of 
this Mr. Atherton,” said Melton, after remaining 
silent a short time, ‘‘for the rejection of my gift. 
Now, I should not consider myself at liberty to 
prevent a lady from wearing a becoming orna- 
ment if she did receive it from another, not even 
if that lady were betrothed to me.” 

Hannah blushed, 
trothed to Atherton, a 
having presumed to ex 
found Melton deemed am arbitr: 
perceived that his wordg'bad the effect which he 
intended, and gently taking the necklace from 
her hand, he again offered to clasp it round her 
neck. She no longer opposed him, and as he 
bent over her for the purpose, he ventured to 
touch her cheek with hig lips. The approach of 
some of the party prevented Melton from saying 
more, and they all, soon afterward, returned to 
the house. 

After tea they were joined by most of the young 
men of the place. Among the rest came George 
Davis, who expected soon to be marrried to Mary 
Carter. While the company were preparing to 
take leave, Mary took an oppgstunity when un- 
observed to request him to accompany Hannah, 
and thus prevent Melton from being her escort, 
for she dreaded the consequences of a prolonged 
and uninterrupted interview between them, lest 
the foolish girl’s vanity should lead her to forget 
what was due to William Atherton. Davis pro- 
mised to obey and sought her immediately, but he 
found that he was already anticipated by Melton. 
He, however, whispered in her ear, ‘remember 








the absent,” and then offered his arm to Miss 
Roswell, who accepted it, though she could not 
conceal her chagrin at being slighted by Melton, 
on account of a mere country girl. It was a soft, 
starry evening, and Melton and Hannah walked 
very slowly. Hannah said little herself, but drank 
in the stream of seductive eloquence that flowed 
from the lips of Melton. His theme was love, 
and though he did not tell her in direct terms 
that he preferred her to any of her sex whom he 
had ever seen, he gave her reason to draw such 
an inference. When he left her he told her he 
should call on her the next evening, and she said 
nothing by way of prohibition. The moment he 
was gone she felt dissatisfied with herself, and 
very unhappy. She looked at the ring which 
William gave her, and was conscious that she 
had already proved herself unworthy to wear it. 
She next looked into the glass and saw the neck- 
lace she had promised him she would return to 
Melton. She unclasped it and hastily tossed it 
into the card-box, as if she imagined the painful 
reflections occasioned by her broken promise 
might be mitigated by banishing it from her 
sight. She again formed the resolution to re- 
turn it and avoid Melton, though the sweetness 
contained in the cup of flattery she had so re- 
cently quaffed lingered on her lips. The ensuing 
evening Melton did not fail to fulfil his promise. 
The sun had scarcely set when he joined her in 
the garden, where she was cultivating a few 
flowers. When they went into the house Han- 
nah’s parents received him coldly, and when he 
was gone, reproached her for encouraging his 
attentions. She replied that it was not her inten- 
tion to encourage them, and to elude any further 
conversation on the subject, retired to her cham- 
ber. She felt excited and unhappy, and it was 
after midnight before she fell asleep. 

Melton was not thoroughly depraved, but he 
had never been accustomed to curbrhis inclina- 
tions, and without any definite object in view 
beyond present gratification, he employed every 
ar: of which he was master to win the affections 
of a vain and inexperienced girl, who with no one 
to awaken her natural inclination to coquetry, 
might have been contented and happy with pos- 
sessing the affection and esteem of one worthy 
individual. Not a day passed during which they 
did not meet, for the most part clandestinely, as 
Hannah dreaded to incur the reproof and disap- 
probation of her parents. 

Several weeks had passed away, and it was an 
hour after sunset one evening when she returned 
from one of her stolen interviews with Melton. 
She entered the house at the front door and 
crept softly to her chamber, where her father 
and mother imagined she had been the whole 
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evening. She waited till all was silent, and then ; himself his usual flow of spirits returned. Hannah, 
stole to the kitchen and lit a candle, which she ’ who had exerted herself to banish all thoughts of 
carried to her room. She spread a large handker- } William Atherton from her mind, had been aided 
chief upon the bed, in which, after neatly fold- ; in her efforts by the fears awakened by Melton’s 
ing them, she placed many of the most valuable ; coldness and taciturnity, and now, when he re- 
articles of her clothing. One entire suit was, { sumed his customary delicate attentions, she be- 
however, reserved, among which was a white ; came cheerful if not happy. The sun was just 
jackonet muslin gown ornamented with sprigs of } rising when they alighted at ‘an obscure inn. 
tambour work, and a white gauze neck-kerchief. ; Melton ordered breakfast, and Hannah, weary 
She dressed herself in these after she had made ; and exhausted, requested the hostess to show her 
up her bundle, and then taking a ring from her 3 to some retired apartment where she could, for a 
finger she enclosed it in a piece of paper and ; short time, seek repose. She threw herself on 
directed it to William Atherton. She had but; the bed and dropped to sleep. Her dreams were 
just finished these preparations, when the old } of her absent lover. She suddenly awoke, for a 
clock that stood in one corner of the ‘best voice like his'seemed to be speaking near her. 
room,” struck eleven. She hurried on her bon- ; So vivid was the impression that she could not 
net and a short satin cloak, then extinguishing ; forbear listening with the expectation of hearing 
the light, took her bundle, and with stealthy steps it again. She did hear it again, and it appeared 
left the house. to be near the window. Trembling with agita- 
“The chaise is ready,’’ said a man who met } tion occasioned by a crowd of contradictory emo- 
her—‘‘I have tied the horse at the orchard gate.” } tions, in which fear, shame and joy were strangely © 
Hannah started, for it was at that gate she met } blended, she sprang from the bed, and cautiously 
William Atherton the last evening she ever spent ; drew aside the window-curtain, so far as to ob- 
with him. The scene rushed back on her memory } tain a sight of the person whose voice so exactly 
with the vividness of reality, and now, when it ; resembled William Atherton. It was he, and 
was too late, she was sensible that her absent } while a full sense of her perfidy toward him 
lover was as dear to her as ever, and that she rushed upon her mind, she felt fully determined, 
was about to sacrifice her happiness at the shrine } let come what might, to break off all connection 
of vanity. She had, however, as she imagined, ; with Melton. As she rapidly recapitulated the 
gone to far to retract, and.suffered Melton to hand 3 hurried and exciting incidents of the last twelve 
her into the chaise. There was soon a perceptible ; hours, and. remembered Melton’s strange and ca- 
change in his manner. He had grown grave and pricious conduct; suring that brief space, 
silent, and as soon as she had become sufficiently had alternated the most ardent demon- 





composed to notice it, she felt uneasy. She at? strations of and an icy coldness, she 
length ventured to break the silence. ; began to 8 t that*his disappointment would 
‘You will not deceive me, Melton?” said she ; not be very overwhelming. Her thoughts had 
enquiringly. ; glanced that way before, but she had not per- 
“In what respect?” said he. 4 mitted herself to look at the subject steadily. 
“T have,” said she timidly, ‘heard of such a { But William—would he forgive her? She did 
thing as a mock marriage.” not even dare to hope that he would, yet she felt 
‘So have I,” was the laconic response. that it would be a relief to confess to him her 
“How long will it take to reach the city where ; errors, even at his feet. There was no time for 
we are to be married?” she asked, after another ; hesitation, for she had just heard him tell the 
long interval of silence. 3 landlord, that, as there was every appearance of a 
“We shall probably reach there to-morrow ‘ warm, sultry day, he should set out immediately 
evening,” he replied. ’ and ride a dozen miles before breakfast. The 
The truth was, Melton, who obeying a tran- landlord now eft him, and Hannah, obeying the 
sient impulse of feeling, had proposed to Hannah : impulse of the moment, raised the sash and called 
a secret marriage, began already to repent of what him by name. She gave him no time for anything 
he had done. On reflection, the idea of being ; more than an exclamation cf surprise at seeing 
encumbered with a wife became exceedingly dis- } her so unexpectedly, and at such a distance from 
tasteful to him, and although he was sincere at home, but with blushes and many tears told him 
the moment he urged her to unite her fate with all that had happened, without any attempt at 
his, he had already half concluded to have 1e- palliation. When she had finished she buried 
Course to a mock marriage. It was not without } her face in her hands. 
®8evere struggle with his better feelings that he ‘I forgive you, Hannah,” said he, most sin- 
finally made up his mind to embrace this alterna- ; cerely, ‘‘but my confidence in you has sustained 
tive, but when he had once settled the point with ‘ too violent a shock to be overcome immediately. 
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Do not think me stern or too rigid when I say ; 
that time must test the sincerity of your present 
regret, and show whether you will not, should : 
opportunity present, be again tempted to listen 
to the whispers of vanity. In a word, Hannah, I 


can never marry a coquette.”’ 

‘‘If you only knew the torture I have endured 
the last twelve hours,” she replied, ‘*you would > 
hardly suspect that I could be tempted to repeat ; 
similar errors. But I do not blame you—you are } 
more lenient than I hoped. All I ask now is to 
be spared the humiliation of seeing Melton.” 

As she finished speaking the ratttling of wheels 
was heard, but they could see nothing, the road 
being screened by the dense foliage of numerous 
fruit trees. At this moment some one rapped at 
her door. Fearing that it was Melton, she hesi- 
tated to open it. The rap was repeated, and then 
she heard the voice of the landlady. 

‘*T have a letter for you,’’ she said. 

Hannah opened the door, and a glance at the 
snperscription of the letter showed her that it 
was from Melton. 





‘* Singular as it may appear,”’ it said, ‘‘ you no 
sooner agreed to comply with the request which 
I urged with so much ardor, than I regretted 
having made it. Your beauty, which I confess, 
is superior to any that I have ever seen, no longer 
exerted over me the same bewildering influence, 
and I deeply regretted the igee of relinquishing 
the freedom of a single life. This regret soon 
grew into absolute repugnance; and I. was base 
enough to think of deceiving you by a mock mar- 
riage. It almost ap if you had an in- 
tuitive perception of. passing in my 
mind, which caused you to‘distrust.my sincerity 
and ask certain questions which you will remem- 
ber. An incident that may seem trifling has saved 
us both. While walking in an adjoining field I 
saw a tuft of wild flowers, such as many years 
ago I planted on an only sister’s grave, who was 
as young and almost as beautiful as you when 
she died. ‘What would she say to yow were she 
living?’ was a question that seemed whispered 
in my ear. Impressions nearly effaced were re- 
newed, and I determined to restore you to your 
parents. I had scarcely made up my mind so to 
do when I found the house contained another 
guest—one whom you esteem, and one whom I 
believe, in your secret heart you prefer to me, 
although I may be more showy in my manners, 
and may wear a more stylish coat and finer 
ruffles. I think I may safely commit you to his 
protection. Adieu, and believe me when I tell 
you that I sincerely wish your happiness, although 
so late engaged in active measures to destroy it. 

Gustavus Metron.” 







Hannah, when she had read this letter, handed 
it to Atherton. He ran his eye over the con- 
tents, and without making any remark he walked 
away from the window. She saw him speak to 
the landlord, and in a few minutes the folding 
doors of the chaise-house were thrown open, and 





a very respectable locking chaise was taken out, 
which underwent a thorough dusting. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dunmore, who were plunged 
into the deepest affliction by the elopement of 
their daughter, were, as they were mournfully 
preparing to retire to rest, equally surprised and 
rejoiced at her unexpected return. Her mother 
wept in silence, while her father, after making a 
few unsuccessful attempts to reprove her, passed 
the back of his hand across his eyes, swallowed 
several times to repress his rising emotion, and 
then diverted his thoughts from the subject by 
enquiring of William relative to his success while 
absent. He replied that all had been settled in a 
satisfactory manner, and that he had a prospect 
of disposing of the property to good advantage. 
It was late before Atherton took leave, and though 
he afterward frequently called, he did not renew 
his addresses to Hannah. Her beauty, as for- 
merly, attracted a crowd of admirers, but she 
turned coldly away from them all. Her vanity 
had been humbled in the dust, and her inclina- 
tion to coquetry never returned. When Atherton 
was thoroughly convinced of this he again offered 
her his hand, and several quiltings which followed 
each other in rapid succession, and were as nume- 
rously attended as Mary Carter’s, were deemed 
a sure indication of their speedy marriage. 
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THE HOLIDAY. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


THERE came a folded paper, neatly penn’d, 

Brought by a fair-haired lad; with earnest phrase, 

And careful signature of many a hand, 

Asking a holiday. The wintry sun 

Arose in warmth and brightness o’er the storm, 

And strangely early came the blue-bird forth af 

Piping from hedge and thorn. ¥ 
: The teacher’s heart 

Still beating with the lingering thrill of youth, 

Lonyed to indulge his pupils. Yet, with brow } 

Composed to sol thought, in measured phrase 

Somewhat he said of lessons, conn'd with care, 

And good deportment, anxious still to make, 

If possible, the favor a reward. 

But where demurring conscience loudly spake, 

He twined with dexterous hand the promised hope 

Of better things tocome. Then with a smile i 

The boon he granted. F 
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Who the gladness knows 
That with electric flash, from heart to heart 
Glanced at that lauded word? With buoyant feet 
The group came gathering round the Master’s door, 
Some hastily equipped for ardent march, 
To a bold mount, whose palisaded head ‘ 
Mix’d in dim distance with a silvery cloud; | - 


Intent to revel in ifs fossil wealth, 
And gather glittering crystals. 4 
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Some—alas! 
With gun or belted quiver, told too sure 
Their hostile purpose, toward some sylvan spoil. 
To them, the bright-eyed dog observant clung, 
And at each moment frisked with wilder zea]. 
Some to the saddle mounted—others sped 
The rolling wheel to reach the neighboring town, 
And make the heart of friend or parent, glad 
With their bright, brief good-morrow. 

Here and there, 
Amid the gay, pedestrian throng, was seen 
The osier-basket, eloquent of good, 
Well by the liberal matron’s kindness filled; 
While ruddy fruit, from pocket peeping out, 
Bespoke wise forethought for the coming meal. 
——Inferior creatures seem’d to share the joy, 
And still, from perch to perch, the prison’d bird 
Leaping—with half-spread wing, and heaving breast 
Gave vent'to his impassion’d melody. - 
Then,:at:the chosen leader’s bugle-call, 
The exploring group set forth, as full of glee 
As sport, and the elastic play of limbs, 
And the free spirit of the woods, can make 
The healthful heart. 








Would that the pensive eye, 
Of many a distant mother, now might rest 
Upon her graceful and glad-hearted boy— 
For whom, so oft it moisteneth, in the prayer 
That hath no words. 
Oh, Teacher! it is well 
To mingle sunbeams with the seed that sows 
The immortal wind. Damp Sorrow’s moody mist 
Settling too long, doth quell the aspiring thought, 
And steal away the birth-right of the child, 
Blighting the blossoms that our Father’s 
Strewed in his path of knowledge. 
Blend the glow 
Of gladness with thy discipline, and teach 
Duty by love. Forget not how the blood 
Cours’d thro’ your own quick veins when life was new, 
Nor make the Isthmus ’tween the boy and man 
A Bridge of Sighs. 


THE SABBATH BELLS. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tur Sabbath bells, the Sabbath bells, 
How sweetly on the air, 
Their silver chimes are ringing out 
To call us up to prayer! 
O’er hill and dale, at noon and eve, 
From church and minister high, 
They breathe their words of love and peace 
Up to the silent sky. 
The Sabbath bells, in Pagan days, ~~ 
- Their Christian sounds awoke: 
Beneath the turrets where they hang, a 
The holy martyrs spoke. 
Our fathers listened to their call, 
And still for us they chime— 
Oh! ever may the Sabbath bells 
Be heard in every clime! 





YOUTH’S ERROR. 


BY MES. B. W. CAROTHERS. 


Two fair girls were sitting by a running stream, 
whose lucid waters Javed the white pebbles over 
which it ran, and gave back fantastic glimpses of 
their own features, as now a bright sun-fish, and 
then a shoal of minnows broke the gurgling waters 
into mimic waves. Fishing-rods, books and sun- 
bonnets were scattered on the bank, and the free 
breeze of evening was stirring the silvery leaves 
of the poplar into that rustling music which so har- 
monizes with the day’s decline. Both girls;were 
fair, but one was eminently so. She had golden 
tresses; a complexion so dazzingly fair that light 
glanced off from her ‘forehead as she turned her 
head to gaze at the sinking sun; eyes of deep 
violet, damp and gleaming in their, downcast 
glances, but gloriously brilliant and clear. when 
raised; a strait nose; and a delicate mouth around 
which a thousand dimples clustered as if mocking 
atcare. Her figure was very slight and scarcely 
yet moulded into the curving grace of woman- 
hood, but this rather added to her beauty, by 
making it more sylph-like. 

Her cousin, who sat beside her, was darker, of 
stature more womanly, but yet very beautiful and 
quite young. A long, sloping meadow, through 
which the brook ran, was terminated by a thick 
grove, and a winding road, bordered by cherry 
trees, ran around the | of a high hill, on the 
summit of which s atge, old mansion, sur- 
rounded by offices, ffom whose numerous small 
easements the setting sun was reflected in daz- 
zling splendor over the old oaks and locusts that 
shaded the yard. 

*‘Come, Ellen, up, see how the shadows are 
lengthening, the milk-maids are singing as. they 
go to the clover field; let us go help in the dairy; 
you know papa likes us to bring him his cream.” 

“ Pshaw! it is too pleasant here to go yet. I 
came on purpose to get rid of reeling that filthy 
basket of brooches that my aunt so kindly offered 
me for employment. I wonder, Susan, how you 
have patience to sew and spin, and reel and make 
pastry and cheese, and all that; just look at your 
hands, they are twice as large as mine, I declare 
—almost.”’ 

‘¢ Almost, I declare,” replied Susan, laughing 
archly as she spread out the white and taper 
fingers of her plump, little hand, ‘‘and almost 
worth twice as much as your'useless little digits.”’ 

‘Well, it will make no difference how use- 
less they are if I live in the city, so they are white 
and pretty like those of town ladies, I fancy.” 

‘¢ All very useless creatures you would say,” 
interrupted Susan playfully, ‘‘ who lie a bed till 
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all the charm of early day has passed away with 
the wild carol of the birds, and the ‘incense 
breathing morn,’ and then spend the forenoon 
before a pier glass to dress their scraggy persons 
and yellow faces, to show off before store clerks 
and street lawyers. Give me this brook rather 
for a mirror, or the happy faces of my own 
family, than thus to waste my life among such 
insignificant people in such trifling occupations.” 

**T rather think, Susan,” replied Ellen with a 
slight sneer, ‘you had best continue to bestow 
your time on the poultry yard, for there is the 
only place in which you will ever créate a sen- 
sation.” 

For a minute the rose deepened on Susan’s 
cheek, but she paused, and when she spoke 
again her voice had lost*its playful tone, and 
she calmly remarked, 

‘Very true, Ellen, I am neither a beauty nor 
a fortune, and, therefore, it is right I should love 
those pursuits that yield me pleasure, and where 
my usefulness to others renders me happy without 
admiration. You are born to inspire it, and may 
you find it coupled with love.” 

“Nay, now, dear Sue, you are vexed,” ex- 
claimed Ellen, throwing her arms around her 
eousin’s neck, ‘‘you are the best, and most Jove- 
able girl in the world, and shall forgive me, even 
for the sake of the(weary years you have tried 
to render endurable t ; since I came to live 
with your stern, lady mother. But for you, Sue, 
I should have died for want of some congenial 
spirit to anderstand—n6, not understand—but 
love me—your love has been the one solitary tie 
to life: and blame me not if I would escape this 
monotonous existence in which the very pulses 
of my heart stand still sometimes. You, Sue, 
were born among these old oaks, the song of the 
bird was your first music, the caresses of your 
brothers your first employment. None but your 
father ever told you you were beautiful, for my 
anut would have thought it sinful to acknowledge 
the gift to her daughter; none but the servants 
that you were good. You were healthy, active, 
strong, you took delight in the domestic employ- 
ments of your mother, you were able to make 
yourself useful. Every one loves you, even 
down to the kitten on the hearth. But Susan 
none love me—I have no father, no mother, 
no brother—no home. I am delicate, sickly, 
useless, and oh! how often I have closed my 
eyes, and cold shudderings have crept through 
my frame as-your cheerful song has roused me 
from my dreamy slumber, and the bright sun 
came’ beaming through my curtains. I felt it was 
but another day of sad monotony, and I have 
closed my eyes and wished I could sleep on till 
called to some more congenial position where I 





too might be somebody; for here I am a cypher 
only. And then memory was forever presenting 
such a contrasted picture between our mothers. 
Yours so stern, so methodical, so practical. Mine 
so refined, so elegant, so beautiful; Susan I have 
seen twenty gentlemen bending around the in- 
strument while mamma played, looking so sub- 
dued—so wrapt—oh! why did I lose her?” 

Susan gazed upon the face of Ellen, which was 
bathed in tears and glowing with an expression 
so different from its wonted tranguillity~-"‘have 
I lived so many years with my cousin,” thought 
she, ‘‘and know her so little,” and she tried to 
recollect some neglect of duty, some omission of 
affectionate consideration, but she could recollect 
none, for Ellen’s orphanage had made her an object 
of tenderness to all that large household. Susan 
had always been solicitious to please and amuse 
the little fastidious creature she so much admired, 
and though deeming her selfish, a fact Ellen would 
not own, yet she shared with her everything she 
thought could minister to her gratification or 
ease. Though very young when placed under 
the guardianship of her parents, she had never 
appeared to become attached to any one except 
Susan; and she had even obstinately refused to 
follow the plan of education marked out by her 
aunt, and except her music-master, every one 
who attempted to teach her waz driven away by 
tears and sullen ill humor. She read much, but 
miscellaneously, and if a book was recommended 
by her ag@nt it was sure to be thrown by, and she 
utterly refused to assist Susan in any domestic 
avocation whatever. As she proved deaf to 
entreaty or remonstrance, Mrs. Brooke did not 
think proper to resort to force, but permitted her 
to please herself in her studies and occupations, 
watchful, however, that nothing but what was 
tolerated in good society came into her hands— 
though had she chosen her studies they certainly * 
would have been of a very different character 
from what they were. Thus Ellen grew uppa 
useless, fine lady, and the large fortune and 
exquisite Seauty that were her dowry would 
scarcely prove an equivalent to a sensible man, 
for the ungoverned temper and perfect want of 
all useful knowledge that are so ‘destructive to 
domestic comfort. 

She thus sat several minutes, the tears stream- 
ing down her face, and her bosom convulsed with 
the painful effort of suppressing such unwonted 
emotion, while Susan, with true sympathy, pressed 
<a arms as she was wont when a child. 

‘tBlame me not, Susan,”’ she at length said, 
‘if I long to emulate my mother. Everybody 
admired her, a ) too, would be admired I 
know I have , and I think I am not desti- 
tute of talents, why should I pine out life in 
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the solitude of the country, when I have an 
opportunity of entering into that circle where I 
could enjoy myself?” 

‘*If you can love Mr. Conningsly, Ellen! He 
is certainly a merchant of good standing and 
respectability, but such a thing of essences and 
broad-cloth and lace and starch and padding, 
poh! I could not love him: and sure, dear Ellen, 
with all your beauty you could get a hundred 
better admirers than a mere merchant, who 
knows nothing beyond his ledger, and what 
tailors and milliners call fashion.” 

“Not here in ws old woods, Sue, nobody 
will take the trouble to hunt up ‘a child’ as my 
aunt calls me, and I so long to live in the city. 
Besides I think I like him well enough.” 

“Oh! Ellen, love is a deeper, purer, holier 
feeling than anything your perfumed fops can 
inspire,” exclaimed Susan, the crimson glow 
mounting in her cheek til! brow and temple 
were stained with roseate hues. 

“Nay, now, sweet coz, one would think you 
spoke experimentally,” said Ellen, the beautiful 
dimples swarming up in all the arch mockery 
that sat so hewitchingly on her features. ‘‘ And 
yet I know of no country swain that has bowed 
at your shrine. Surely old Mr. Dennis, who 
rides out from town with Conningsly to eat good 
country dinners, has not inspired you with the 
tender passion?” 

“No,” replied Susan, seriously, ‘‘Eros were 
no trae God did such materialists as old Dennis 
inspire a maiden with love, but I will deal frankly 
with you, Ellen, though you never seemed to wish 
I should do so. I have given my heart and my 
‘ troth both to one who deserves the gift a thousand 
fold. Can you not guess his name?” she enquired, 
blushing and smiling at Ellen’s surprised stare. 

“You astonish me—in love! who caz it be?” 

“Tt is one whom I always loved, even in child- 
hood, one you know well—by sight, I mean—for 
you never talk to him—James Ellett.” 

“ A blacksmith’s son,” exclaimed Ellen aghast, 
“what will my aunt say?” 

“She will say,” replied ‘Susan proudly, “that 
he is a man and a gentleman, one who applies 
the resources of a highly cultivated mind to 
making his parent’s home happy; who is useful 
as a citizen and neighbor, and beloved as a 
friend.” 

“T believe,” said Ellen, fixing her eyes on 
Susan, as if some unwonted train of thought 
was awakening in her mind, ‘‘I believe he is 
& useful and good man, and I remarked he was 
tall and handsome, and had fine eyes, but his 
being the son of a mechanié@rendered all these 
QMalities negative in my ey I coneluded 
that his early associates rendéred him unfit 
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society for us; and I often wondered at uncle 
for encouraging his visits. But, Susan, when 
could he have made love? Surely I would have 
remarked it some time or other.” 

‘Made love!” said Susan laughing. ‘Why 
he did not formally come and stay all night, 
and perhaps dine the next day, regularly every 
fortnight, but we met under the blue skies of 
summer, we worshipped the same spirit around 
the same altar, we mingled in the same social 
circle around the winter hearth, and our hearts 
grew and filled with the affection that is so sweet 
to cherish: and when we could no longer keep 
silent we kneeled before our parents who blessed 
our love.” 

There was a damp, shadowy spirit brooding 
in Ellen’s eye, and she sighed profoundly as her 
head rested on Susan’s shoulder, as if musing 
on the unwonted enthusiasm which she had be- 
trayed. At length she said, 

‘“‘ You will be happy, dear Sue, and you deserve 
to be so, but I—pshaw! I was never romantic; 
what care I for love, he will leave me unwounded 
by his arrows.” 

At that moment a little boy came bounding to- 
ward them with the wild, frolicksome air of an 
urchin who brings news. 

‘“‘Ah! naughty girls, fishing»after sunset, and 


? the whole house in searchof you. Nice girls 


you two, with your g up in the parlor 
as stiff and starched as the ictures in the tailor’s 
shop window—and your curls all blowing over 
your necks and faces,’’ and peeping in the basket, 
‘not a fish, as I live, to cook for supper, and the 
cook hunting Susan to consult about it.” 

‘Who has come?’ exclaimed both in a breath. 

“Why, who do you think but that ugly Mr. 
Conningsly; and papa has brought James Elletr 
home with him.” With the light speed of the fawn 
each sprung away, Susan to assist in arranging 
supper, Ellen to consult her toilette. 

Mr. Brooke, the father of Susan, was a high 
bred, well educated, tolerably wealthy gentle- 
man of the old school, who farmed his own 
land with his own servants, taught his sons law, 
Latin and agriculture, and lived in a style of 
elegant plenty in the bosom of domestic retire- 
ment. His only sister bad married in fashiona- 
ble life, and dying young, had bequeathed her 
daughter, Ellen, to his sole guardianship. The 
death of her father soon after left her in posses- 
sion of a large fortune; but some incidents in the 
life of -his sister disgusted him with fashionable 
society, and having married a truly pious and 
domestic woman, whose strong intellect and 
cultivated mind had become sufficient for all 
his claims of sympathy and social habitudes, 
he entirely disconnected himself from the world 
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of fashion, and confined the hospitalities of his 
board to his near neighbors and a few old friends 
who considered his friendship valuable enough 
to preserve through life. Thus Ellen had, in the 
beantifuljphrase of the poet, 







Been born to blush unseen,” 





and deeply her vanity resented the ‘‘ wasting her 
sweetness on the desert air.”” In fact Mr. Brooke 
began to regret, or rather to feel embarrassed at 
his total seclusion from society, when he found 
his niece and daughter growing up on his hands. 
Of this regret on Ellen’s account he was soon 
relieved, for a merchant of great reputed wealth 
had volunteered a visit to his farm in a way that 
could not be declined in common courtesy, and 
the result was soon visible in his open admiration 
and repeated visits to Ellen. Soon after the offer 
of James Ellett’s hand to Susan gave him com- 
plete satisfaction, as his fine talents and compe- 
tent fortune rendered him a desirable son-in-law 
to a man who loved letters and that ease that 
fortune allows to her favorites. There was but 
one objection, and to Mr. Brooke it was an objec- 
tion, though he boasted himself free from the pre- 
judices of the aristocracy of his state; but to Mrs. 
Brooke this defect was an absolute recommenda- 
tion. 
“And why, my dear, object to his being the son 
a of an artizan?, We in a republic, profess to 
be unshackled by the prejudices that have grown 
like moss over the old institutions of Europe, and 
: yet hold back from a man who has the manners, 
) habits, feelings and sentiments of a gentleman, 
Be because his father honorably fulfilled the duties 
"7 of the position in which Providence placed him. 
f The exercise of his trade or calling brought him 
t wealth, a part of which he expended in fitting his 
} son usefully to enjoy the remainder; and is he 
less a gentleman than the man whose father died 

seeking a subsistence for his family by measuring 

out cloth or tape, or by receiving fees for the 

y administration of that justice that should be all 
} men’s by right; or of him who, perhaps, neglected 
all his domestic relations to seek the ephemera 
iJ glory, or to escape his creditors by shedding the 
: blood of his fellows on the battle-field. Of the 
} four the blacksmith’s was the most manly calling, 
; for his physical strength as well as his inventive 
faculties, were called into operation to benefit 
others as well as himself, whereas the occupa- 
{ tion of the merchant was calculated to merge 
, * the more masculine powers of. mind and body 
into a mere exhibition of taste befitting a woman; 
and the reasoning faculties of the lawyer were too 
F often used to pervert the intention of justice, and 
1 ‘make the wrong appear the better reason’ to the 
poor man’s injuary—and_to make a comparison 
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between the useful mechanic’ and the useless 
spiller of blood, requires more patriotism than 
I can boast in these days of peace and common 
sense.” 

Thus reasoned Mrs. Brooke, and the result was 
that her amiable daughter was rendered happy in 
the first pure passion of youth by the approval of 
her parents. The natural timidity of a young 
maiden had prevented her from disclosing her 
engagement to Ellen while she preserved her 
usual reserve toward her; but in their late inter- 
view this reserve had melted away beneath the 
genial feelings of youth and cgpfidence, and they 
parted knowing more of cad others character 
than they had learned in years of constant asso- 
ciation. Ellen had grown up unaltered in all her 
early prejudices in favor of rank and splendor, 
which she had imbibed from her mother, To 
her aunt Brooke’s teachings she had ever furned 
adeafear. In fact she disliked her for her stern 
manners, which, though always lady like, were 
never caressing, and also for her strong expres- 
sion of sentiments of morality and utility, which 
went to condemn the lovely, trifling votary of 
fashion who had fallen a victim to the Circe she 
had embraced. The memory of this mother was 
fondly cherished by Ellen: her very smile, her 
gentle, bland accent was tenderly reniembered, 
and it added not a little to her dislike of Mrs. 
Brooke to recollect that her mother feared and 
hated her, and had even ridiculed her manners 
and her religion. Hence the incorrigibility of 
Ellen, and her aunt’s failure in securing her 
love and confidence. From childhood up she 
had shown no affection for a living thing but 
Susan; and having once remarked that ‘ Ellett 
was very handsome, and it was quite a pity he 
was a blacksmith’s son,” she appeared to dismiss 
him entirely from her thoughts, and for months 
—nay! years, seemed totally unconscious of the 
presence of him who bronght sunlight and happi- 
ness with him to the heart of Susan. Conningsly 
was the head of a rich mercantile firm who had 
remarked the exquisite beauty of Ellen—and 
having satisfied himself that ‘‘the points were 
right,” and having a good stock of assurance and 
a tolerable person, he set himself seriously to,work 
to win the rich heiress, for her beauty was less 
the lure than her money to a cold calculator of 
thirty-five. He had now come to receive an 
answer to his studied proposals, and Ellen, at 
this most critical period of her life, found herself 
without a confidential friend to whom she could 
unbosom the painful conflict between her innate 
sense of right and the promptings of vanity that 
urged her to seek @ wider sphere for its exercise. 
She did not for @ moment deceive herself with 
the belief that she loved. On the contrary, she 
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scorned the idea, and clearly admitted the fact , face; he was only mere animated than usual, and 
that it was her intense longing for that atmos- ‘ the supremacy of genius won for him the power 
phere of fashion she had breathed with her ; of giving tone to the conversation. Conningsly 
mother in childhood, that induced her to marry ; was well bred and intelligent; but Ellett was ré- 


the rich and elegant merehant. Liberty to follow 
her own tastes and pursuits, unchecked and un 
commented on, was what she earnestly desired ; 
and how anlikely a road she chose whereby to 
realize her wishes, she was too inexperienced to 
know. 

‘I could love,” she sighed to herself—* but 
where exists, out of romance or poetry, such a 
being as I could love? I might reject Conningsly 
in t.e silly hope of meeting an ideal fancy that 
would never be realized, and wear out my life 
in this aching of the heart for occupation. No, I 
will not live an old maid in my aunt’s household, 
that is certain: I will go where I will be admired 
if 1 am doomed not to love; and, therefore, will 
I marry.” 

Alas! poor Ellen. 

When the family and their guests were sum- 
moued to the supper-table of Mrs. Brooke’s, 
which was always covered in a style of plain 
elegance, Ellen made her appearance, dressed 
more like a lady arranged for an evening party 


than for the home circle; and the deep blush on 
her transparent cheek gave a brilliance to her 


eyes that rendered her perfectly beautifal as 
she presented her hand to Mr. Conniagsly, and 
slightly bowed to her cousin’s lover. Susan, 
on the contrary, had barely time to smooth her 
glossy brown hair and exchange her cape and 
apron for an unsoiled one. James Ellett, who 
rarely ever looked at Ellen, though he bowed 
to the supremacy of her charms, could not help 
being struck by the contrast, and so powerful is 
beauty in its empire that he forget his relation to 
the sweet and gentle Susan, so far as to admit a 
Wish to subdue the haughty, cold spirit before 
him. He watched the enchanting smiles she be- 
stowed on Conningsly, noted the deep glow of 
her cheek as he whispered his soft flatteries in 
her ear, and the lustrous light of her eye as he 
described some splendid spectacle, from which 
he regretted her absence. Ellett had always felt 
contempt for Ellen as profoundly as she exhibited 
it toward himself, and had considered her a soul- 
less beauty as cold as she was heartless, but now 
he felt that the radiant light beaming in her eye 
could not emanate from an unfeeling heart. 
Satan is always at our elbow, as some divines 
teach, and certainly he is often within call. 
“She loves flattery,.ha! she shall give me a 
warmer greeting than that cold bow,” he whis- 
pered inwardly as he gazed on her varying coun- 
tenance. But nothing of gli this revulsion of 
feeling appeared on his remarkably handsome 
Vou. VIII.—2 


; fined and intellectual. The fine stores of classic 
¢ lore that Mr. Brooke brought out, the brilliant and 
; playful fancy of Ellett converted into wreaths of 

living beauty to crown the chastened festivities 
of the evening, and Ellen discarding the frigid 
reserve she always before had worn, permitted 
the wild spirituality of poetry that filled her 
inner being to reveal itself. Ellett exulted in 
remarking that not to her lover, but to kim, was 
its mystic language addressed, and that in his 
eyes did she turn to read the sympathy of feeling 
he was so capable of expressing. But timi- 
$ dity of Ellen as well as her pride preventéd more 

than the transient withdrawal of the veil; yet that 
’ was enough for the quick perceptions of Ellett. 
} «There is then a sparkling jewel in that rich 
; casket,” he exclaimed exultingly, and all his fine . 
and brilliant talents were awakened, and rarely 
i 
; 


had an evening been spent more agreeably ina 

cirele as limited as that. Susan, good and con- 
{ fiding, had proudly marked her lover’s supe- 
} riority, and felt happy on this brilliant display of 
his powers before her cousin’s city bean, whose 
manners toward Ellett were decidedly friendly 
and courteous, and when Mrs. Brooke reminded 
them of the hour for separation, each wondered 
why the hoars had fled so sweetly. 


; That night Susan, unapprehensive and pure 


minded, sunk into refreshing sleep, while Ellen 
tossed restlessly upon her pillow uncertain, irre- 
solute, and dreading the morning. 

“If I could love,” and then the image of 
Ellett rose. ‘‘Yes, Susan is justified: how re- 
fined, how intellectual: how he entered into my 
inner thoughts, what splendor of imagination, 
what delicacy of apprehension. But J shall never 
meet such aman. Would Conningsly were like 
him,” and she slept, and his dark glance was 
entering the temple of her heart and penetrating 
all its mysteries. She awoke with a start, and 
felt shocked that even in a dream “an eye’s dark 
light” had looked into the hidden depths of that 
sanctuary of feeling-so closely veiled from all the 
world; and that eye, the property of ber cousin’s 
lover. 

‘I wish I were not so flurried,” exclaimed 
Ellen, when she had finished her toilette in the 
morning, and sinking on a chair, she buried her 
face between her hands and wept, she scarcely 
knew why. 

Upon entering the breakfast parlor Ellen felt 
reheved at finding Conningsly dressed in the 
most elegant style of fashion, and impatiently 
awaiting her coming with none near to eclipse 
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his exterior elegance by Nature’s true grace. He ; moment the gay voices and light steps of the 
was the. first man who had whispered love to 3 girls, each eager to relate something they had re- 
Ellen, and the language of flattery was tov dearly } marked on the new arrival, broke in upon them, 
prized to be dispensed with. After breakfast she } and Susan throwing her arm round Ellen’s waist, 
referred him to her uncle, and as nothing could } drew her to a window. 

be urged ‘against the choice she had made, the ‘«Be composed, dearest,’’ she whispered, and 
marriage, was arranged to take place at mid- } with a strong effort Ellen commanded her nerves, 
summer, that Ellen might accompany him to } and when her uncle came to lead her forth to make 
some watering place previous to her entrance into } that irrevocable engagement that can never be 
the world of fashion the coming winter. lawfully retracted, she had so far composed her 

It was early spring, when the brook went sing- } agitation as to be self-possessed. 
ing and dancing along over its pebbly bed with The cheek of the bride was deadly pale, but the 
its finny treasure, as the two fair cousins sat ; light had returned to her eye, and its searching, 
beside it; but the ardent kisses of the day god } proud glance rested for a moment on James Ellett 
had shrunk it to a mere rill that scarcely wet } as her bridegroom took her damp, cold hand in 
the fetlocks of the gaily harnessed horses that } his. His gaze was rivetted on her, but his cheek 
drew a magnificent equipage up the winding ; was varying through all the gradations of hue, 
approach. : until brow and cheek settled into a deathly pallor, 

‘«Ellen, cousin, do come and see your new } and he turned aside as if sick at heart. Susan 
carriage. Oh! what beautiful horses,” exclaimed ? watched Ellen with tremulous anxiety, and she 
her young cousins Brooke, as they gathered on ’ remarked that Ellen neither bowed her head nor 
the piazza, and were joined by a bevy of young ; moved her lips, though the clergyman paused for 
girls who had been invited to Ellen’s wedding, to ‘a response. The ceremony was concluded, and 
gaze on the arrival of Conningsly. Ellen’s heart 2 ; they were pronounced man and wife, when a cold 
beat audibly almost, beneath the rich dress in ‘ shudder ran through Susan’s nerves as she thought 
which she was arrayed by her bridesmaids. But ; } for an instant of the unfitness of her cousin for the 
it was not the palpitation of love and hope and} , responsibilities of her new position. But it was 
timidity and regret at parting with parents and > now too late to reflect, and as the damask re- 
home. Oh! no, it was pot that minggd feeling > ; turned to Ellen’s cheek, and something like a 
of bliss and agony that -rushes like a torrent ; smile of triumph sat upon her features, Snsan 
through the heart of many a tearful bride—it ) turned away to seek sympathy where she had 
was one thought alone that roused that tumul- } always found it, but James Ellett’s arms were 
tuous pulse. ‘‘I do‘ not love him,” burst from » folded, and his head sunk on his breast, as if 
her quivering lips, and seemed as if transferred ° lost in a profound reverie, while all others were 
to the wall on which she gazed, in characters of } offering congratulations. 
burning light. There was no mark of regret, no affectionate 

At that moment Susan came smiling to an- } tone in Ellen’s farewell to her aunt. All was 
nounce the arrival of the groom, and that all } strictly courteous and proper—‘‘but I have paid 
were ready. ‘‘He is come, dear Ellen,” she ? too dearly for my liberty to regret it now,’ she 
began, but she paused aghast. Ellen was deadly said proudly as she touched her aunt’s lips, and 
white, her lips stood apart as if trying to utter > ; received the parting farewell of her uncle. But 
some word that choked her, and her eyes rolled } when Susan folded her in her arms for a moment 
wildly as if in an agony of terror. she gave way, and sobbed convulsively. 

‘‘ Dearest Ellen,” she exclaimed, springing to- }_. ‘‘ Unnerve me not, dear Susan,” she whispered 
ward her, and clasping her in her arms, ‘‘what } as she lay on her shoulder. Susan kissed again 
is the matter?” and again the tremulous lips, and if the prayer 

‘* Water,’ she hoarsely murmured. In a mo- ; of a pure hearst could have availed for Ellen, 
ment Susan held.the liquid to her lips, and as she } that prayer ascended. 
painfully forced herself to swallow a few drops, Mrs. Brooke had refused to permit Susan to 
her teeth chattered convulsively against the glass, } accompany Ellen, and alone the poor girl went 
then throwing her arms round Susan, she whis- } forth into the world without one female friend to 
pered, ‘‘Susan, if you do not promise you break } counsel, and with that aching sense of loneliness 
no yow; you commit no perjury? Quick, dearest } that broods over those who feel they conld, and 
Susan, they are coming, say, for I fee] like com- } yet do not love. 
mitting a great crime—if I make no vow?” It had been arranged that Susanand James Ellett 

** What can you mean, Ellen?” were to wait two years; Mrs. Brooke averring they 

** Nay, you—you yourself said I could not love } were too young to marry, and that she could not 
him; put never told me not to marry.” At this ’ spare Susan. This.was no sacrifice to the maiden 
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who loved with the fervent purity of confiding 
affection; but to Ellett it was a reprieve. They 
who open their bosoms to wicked spirits mast not 
wonder if they make it their abode. Pride and a 
worse passion had taught him the wish to humble 
the proud beauty, and exercising art to accom- 
plish that wish had soiled the purity of his prin- 
ciples, and brought a gnawing worm into his 
heart. In short, his first passion for Susan had 
been supplanted by a wild and reekless one for 
Ellen, and though the short period that elapsed 
between her betrothal and her marriage gave 
him no chance of destroying her peace of mind, 
yet he had time to make his own engagement 
sit like the poisoned shirt on the faithless hero of 
old. The more trusting and unsuspicious Susan 
appeared, the more stinging beeame his self-re- 
proaches, and the more difficult his position. 
Ellen thrown completely off her usual guarded 
reserve by the relative position of the parties, and 
forgetting in Susan’s accepted lover, ‘the black- 
smith’s son,” became all radiant with smiling wel- 3 
come at his approach, and with the eagerness of } 
a young, generous spirit, who really admires all ; 
that is beautifu! in life, entered with fearless con- 

fidence into discussions that led them throagh the ; 
whole world of science. ‘To her who had been } 
athirst for knowledge, and yet had hitherto had 
no guide in its devious paths, James Eliett proved } 
a new found treasure. Often when Susan was too 
busy with domestic avocations to sit with them, 
Ellen would wander away with Ellett into the 
solitary glens and up the rocky hill-sides, and 
they would indulge in all the romance of youth 
and poetry. Ellett saw then the mind of Ellen 
unfold its long hoarded treasures of genius and 
sentiment. To him she could freely confide, for 
he could understand, reciprocate, appreciate her | 
thoughts, her feelings, her inner being. He felt 
too how richly the light of love would illumine 
such a mind as hers could its flame be kindled on 
a pure altar, and he writhed beneath his doubly 
fettered condition. Once in a lonely walk he had } 
ventured to say, ‘‘oh! Ellen, if we had known 
each other a year ago,” but she quickly checked 
him by replying, ‘bat you were not Susani’s be- 
trothed then, and consequently could have been 
nothing to me,” and with the timidity of true 
passion he dared not pursue the subject further 
Well for poor Ellen that the time was short, and 
these delightful walks and interviews, with one 
so congenial in spirit, were curtailed by the visits 
of mantua-makers and trades-people, who were 
fitting her for her summer campaign! Thus she 
escaped all bat the knowledge—terrible enough 
to know—that Conningsly could never inspire 
her with that sentiment she felt would awaken 
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her to a new life. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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I HAVE A FRIEND. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


I save a friend, a gentle friend, 
With eyes of melting blue, 
And in their inmost depth I trace 
The pure soul beaming through; 
Her golden waves of silky hair 
Half shade her cheek’s warm glow, 
And cluster o’er her bosom fair 
To veil its heaving snow. 


And fifteen summers have not left 
A cloud within her breast, 
Her angel heart has never felt 
The cares that bring unrest; 
Her brow is calm as moonbeam pale, 
Save when some generous thought, 
Or impulse bright with earnest faith 
Her trusting soul has sought. 


And she is rich in lovely hopes, 
Sweet musings fill her eyes, 
And on her rosy, dewy lips 
There linger happy sighs, 
But softly breathed when feeling wakes 
Those fait, enchanting dreams, 
That light the glad, confiding heart 
As sunshine on the streams. 


I know that there must come a time 
When these will fade away, 

For visions that are fresh from heaven 
Were never meant to stay; 

The world’s cold breath will sear his heart, 
Its truthful beatings still, 

And trials ripe with bitterness 
Her loving kindness chill. 


In after days the earth will grow 
So altered to her gaze, 

That she who doubts not human worth 
Shall find but few to praise, 

Her eye will learn a deep distrust, 
Her lip a guarded tone— 

And memory seem a poisoned draught 
To quaff for pleasures flown. 


Tis sad to think these weary ills 
May fall upon my friend, 
And watch her tender joyousness 
In tears of anguish end: 
I fain would shield her in my arms, 
(Tho’ young for such a care) 
and on each strand where hope is wrecked, 
‘Would whisper her “Beware.” 


But, no! I would not be the one 
To make life seem less dear, 

Or mar the gladness of her heart 
With gloomy shades of fear; 

For she may prove too firm of soul 
To sink beneath despair, 

And God will give her woman's heart 
The strength her griefs to bear. 
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THE KNIGHT’S LADYE. 
BY*MARY V. SPENCER, 


It was a glorious summer day in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century; and from the window 
of the old castle where she sat, Adele de Mont- 
morenci gazed over a splendid succession of 
wooded hills and verdant vallies, stretching far 
away until lost in the shadowy horizon. The 
fair head reposed upon her hand, and she seemed 
plunged in reverie. Her thoughts were obviously 
of 2 sad character, for traces of tears remained on 
her cheeks. Had Adele consulted her mirror she 
could not, however, have chosen a more bewitch- 
ing attitude and expression, for this pensiveness 
increased the already resplendant beauty of her 
countenance, and removed from her otherwise 
faultless face, that levity which, every now and 
then, came over it, like the cold and shivering 
light that sometimes plays upon the surface of a 
warm, summer stream. 

Suddenly a heavy footstep echoed in the neigh- 
boring apartment, Adele started, and her heart 
beat tumultuously within her boddice. The door 
swung hastily open, and at the same instant a tall 
and handsome form, attired in the knightly guise 
of that day, and wearing a Crusader’s cross, paused 
in the entrance. A flush shot to the cheek of the 
beautiful girl, and springing forward, she fell on 
the broad bosom of the intruder. 

“My sweet Adele,” said the young knight, 
fondly pushing baek the hair from her brow, and 
gazing on the uplifted eyes. Then kissing her 
again and again, he repeated, “‘my sweet, my 
own Adeles-—"* : 

‘Dear Henri!”’ she murmured, with tones full 
of blissful tenderness. 

In a few minutes the knight led his beautiful 
mistress to the casement, where, with his arm 
wreathed around her delicate waist, he stood 
awhile mournfully gazing over the prospect of 
hill, wood and river that smiled below in the 
summer sun. 

“ Alas! dearest,” he said, “when I think how 
often we have looked on this fair landscape to- 
gether, and then reflect that the winter’s wind 
will have stripped it thrice before I return, my 
heart almost fails me. They say,” and here he 
paused, and looked at Adele, ‘they say,” he 
resumed, ‘‘that woman’s love fades like yonder 
fleeting glitter on the ripple—oh! can it be ?—will 
you be thus fickle?” 

‘*How can you be so cruel as to think thus 
of me?” said Adele, bursting into tears. ‘‘ Never, 
never—though you remain away thrice three 
years—never can I prove false to you.” 

‘God bless you for these words,” said the 





knight. ‘‘But a strange doubt oppressed me— 
forgive me for it—I now feel relieved.” 

“Ah! but are you not going to forget me?” 
said Adele playfully. ‘‘ They say that those who 
fear the faith of others, mistrust their own.’’ 

‘Now may God desert me in mine hour of 
need,”” spake out the knight impetuously, ‘if 
I forget thee, dearest. Night and day I think of 
you—in camp and hall—at tournament and altar: 
and when far away on the burning sands of Syria, 
daily will I turn my longing face westward, for I 
will know that you are there! Here I swear,”’ he 
added, ‘tay! swear by my knightly honor, and on 
this holy emblem,” and he held up the cross on 
the hilt of his sword, ‘that I will prove true to 
thee, though nine times nine years elapse before 
my return. And so help me God and all the 
saints!” 

“And I,” said Adele, catching his fervid 
enthusiasm, ‘“‘swear by the Holy Mother, who 
suffered for us all, that I, toc, will keep my 
troth.” 

They held each others hands as they spoke, 
and for a moment remained silent. Then the 
knight spoke solemnly. 

«God witnesses our vows, thus pledged anew; 
and may he reward us according to our deserts!’’ 

Adele buried her head on the shoulder of her 
lover, and wept long and uncontrollably. This 
solemn vow impressed her more forcibly than 
ever before with the full consciousness of the 
agony of a protracted separation. She had 
heard, with tears, it is true, that her lover had 
joined the crusade then about to set forth—but 
she had felt proud that he would encounter its 
perils chiefly to win renown for her—and accord- 
ingly never until now had she been really alive to 
the dangers he would undergo, to the long years 
he would be absent, and to the changes that might, 
nay! must occur in both before his return. The 
knight seemed not less sad, for this was their 
parting meeting, and a foreboding of ill pressed 
heavily on his heart. 

The hours passed swiftly by, and the shades of 
evening began to gather around the landscape. 
Four times the cavalier essayed to depart, but 
Adele clung weeping to him, and so he still lin- 
gered. But now he felt that he could loiter no 
more. He gave her one long kiss—a convulsive 
embrace—and then broke from her arms. The 
next instant his heavy heel was heard smiting the 
stone pavement of the outer apartment. Adele 
flung herself on a seat, and covered her face with 
her hands. Soon the clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
rung up from the rocky road, and then the poor 
girl ceased listening and abandoned herself to 
convulsive sobs. 

» The means of communication between Asia 
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and France were, at that time, very precarious: ; nuptials. Thousands were assembled at the gay 
a wandering pilgrim, or a returning Crusader } tournament, which the count gave in hénor of his 
being the only bearers of news. Adele was, } bride, and at which he and a chosen number of his 
therefore, not disappointed when a year elapsed { knights had proclaimed that they would maintain 
without her hearing from her lover; and she re- } the field against all comers. The morning had 
mained at home, well contented to employ herself } already far advanced: several cavaliers had been 
on her needlework, and indulging in long and ; unhorsed by the challengers; and the count bim- 
delicious reveriés of the happiness that would be ; self, idly standing at the door of his tent, as the last 
_ hers when her bold knight should return to her ; defying note of the trumpet died away, laughed 
once more, crowned with glory. But Adele was } mockingly that no one had the hardihood to meet 
naturally of a gay disposition, with a fatal pro- } him. Suddenly, however, the clear blast of a 
pensity to levity; and before the middle of the ; clarion replied to his defiance, and a knight fully 
second year that solitary old castle in the country § equipped, but with his visor down, rode into the 
began to grow very dull. More than once she } lists. 

caught herself lingering with pleasure on the ‘Ha! who is this braggart?” said the count. 
recollection of a visit to Paris which she had “‘He refuses to give his name,” replied the 
once made; and visions of tournaments, balls, } herald. 

and admiring cavaliers began to haunt her sleep. **I will meet no unknown person,” said the 
The second year passed without any direct intel- ; count haughtily. ‘‘We stand here to abide the 
ligence from the absent knight, though some of ; chivalry of France, and not wandering pretenders 
his companions had already returned, tired of the > with no claim to wear their spurs. Let him tell 
Crusade. These said that Sir Henry was ever } his name, and show his title to meet me—elsegwe 
in the front of battle: and Adele’s heart beat high > will have him turned from the field.” 

with gratified pride. “Tell your lord,” said the strange knight, 

But alas! for the permanency of human affec- ' when this message was delivered to him, pro- 
tion. At length there came a gay count of Pro- } ducing at the same time a signet ring, “that I 
vence, who had left her lover sick almost to > send him this token;—it bears, as you see, his 
death in Syria, and who told terrible tales of } crest:—~and say to him that, if he refases to meet 
the ferocity of the Saracens, the dangers of the } me, I will proclaim him a coward in every court 
climate, and the bootless enterprize in which he } of Europe. And say further, too, that I defy 
had been engaged. The Count Nismes indeed ; him to his teeth!” 
was a fast friend of Sir Henry: they had even} When the ring was brought to the count he 
exchanged signet rings. At first Adele felt only turned deadly pale. 7” 
sorrow and anxiety for the absent knight, but; ‘‘Bear back word to this stranger,” he said, 
soon these feelings were lost in a growing admi- : «that I will meet him. His arrogance shall be 
ration for her father’s new guest, who perceiving ; chastised. Quick—sound trumpets!” 
his advantage and taken captive by her beauty, The strangeness of this encounter arrested 
forgot all ties of honor, and strove by artful flat- } every one’s attention. The count was known 
tery, to render himself still more acceptable to } to be one of the most famous lances in France, 
her. Vanity had always been Adele’s foible, } and the spectators looked for nothing more than 
and now, intoxicated by the count’s homage, she } a speedy overthrcw to this new assailant. Yet 
gradually thought less and less of her distant } the very temerity which led the unknown knight 
lover. Months passed, yet still the count found } to enter the lists after all others had failed, won 
excuses for loitering at the castle; and still Adele 3 for him the sympathy of large numbers. 
yielded, with constantly decreasing resistance, to “If he conquers the count, he will take the 
his insinuating flatteries. prize as the victor of all comers,” said one. 

But need we tell the faithless tale? Need we{ ‘Ay, ay,” said another, ‘‘ but the count’s bride 
narrate how, day by day, the false friend wound } is to give the prize; and it must be a very Paladin 
himself, like some insidious serpent, into the con- } who can overthrow him in such circumstances. 
fidence of the vain girl—how she began at first } Trust me, the count cannot be unhorsed.” 
to hope, and then to believe, as the count hinted, “Tt would be a galling disgrace, I grant; but the 
that her lover had died of that mortal sickness— ; strange knight sits his horse well nevertheless.’’. 
and how, at length, after having barely waited “He will be swept from the saddle like a leaf 
till the three years were up, in order that she } in an autumn wind,” said the other contemptu- 
might keep the word of her oath, she united ; ously. 
herself to the rich and powerful nobleman, who} But now the trumpet sounded, and conversa- 
now sought her hand? tion ceased in the growing excitement of the scene. 

It was a splendid day, a few weeks after the‘ Like an arrow from the bow the combatants shot 
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from either end of the lists and met in full 
career. ~The shock was as when two gigantic 
and opposing waves encounter in a whirlwind. 
The strange knight, struck by his adversary’s 
spear, reeled in his saddle, and might have fallen 
had not the wood shivered into a thousand splin- 
ters. His own lance was more trustworthy. Full 
in his adversary’s front it struck: the tough ash 
shook, but yielded not; and, the next moment, 
the form of the haughty count was hurled from 
his saddle like a stone from a sling. 

Quick as lightning the conqueror sprang from 
his seat and drew his sword, as if prepared to 
continue the encounter hand to hand, and foot to 
foot, should his adversary demand it. But the 
fallen count stirred not. The heralds and squires 
now came running in, when it was found that the 
count insensible. With a proud step the suc- 
cessf ight turned away, put up his sword, and 
remounted his steed; while the senseless body 
of his discomfited adversary was borne into his 
pavition. | 

A shriek burst from the seat where ‘the bride 
sat among her maidens when the count was lifted 
up senseless, and for some moments there was 
such confusion that the conqueror was almost 
overlooked, but when it was. pronounced that the 
count was not seriously injured, but only stunned, 
order was in some measure restored. Proclama- 
tion was now made for any one who wished, to 
appear and run a course with the conqueror; but 
there was no reply; and Adele proceeded, though 
with trembling hands, and mortification rankling 
in her heart, to deliver to the strange knight the 
crown she had boasted to herself could only be 
won by her husband... 

With a firm and haughty step the victor mounted 
to the platform. Low was his obeisance as he knelt 
at the feet of Adele. An undefinable fear thrilled 
through her, but, dreading lest any embarrassment 
might be atteibuted to mortification, she made an 
effort to command herself and said, 

“Will it please you, brave knight, to unhelm, 
so that we may know on whom has fallen the 
honor of this day ?”’ 

“Tam Sir Henry D’Aussay!” said the knight 
sternly, in a well known voice, suddenly lifting 
his beaver. 

Adele looked one instant incredulously at the 
still familiar face of her former lover, where scorn 
and haughty triumph were now only discernible; 
and as she looked, the recollection of her perfidy 
and of this mortifying revenge, rushed across her, 
she shrieked, tottered, and fell back fainting. As 
she did so, the chaplet, with which she was to 
have crowned the victor, fell from her powerless 
hands. Sir Henry took it up with a bitter smile 
of mockery,.tore it to pieces, and said, 
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“So perish every memento of her perfidy.” 

With these words, regardless of the insensible 
Adele, he turned from the platform and rejoined 
the crowd, which now, having recognized the 
knight, of whose deeds in Palestine so much had 
been heard, shook the air with applause. 

Sir Henry, indeed, had come back with a repu- 
tation second only to that of the English monarch, 
Richard Coeur de Lion. In every battle his ban- 
ner had braved the foe amid the thickest of the 
fight. But he had sought fame solely that he 
might bedeck with it the brow of his Adele; and 
when, after months of peril and privation, during 
which he had suffered shipwreck, he reached the 
shores of France and learned her perfidy, the 
agony of his soul almost drove him mad. His 
was, however, a prond and scornful soul; and 
hearing of the contemplated tournament, he 
sought it, and found revenge as we have seen. 

In after years, he learned to love again, and 
was supremely happy. 

As for Adele and her husband, their married 
lives, from that eventful day, were full of mutual 
recriminations. The count blamed her for being 
the cause of his galling discomfiture; and Adele 
discovered tuo late that she did not love her hus- 
band, and repented that she had not kept her 
faith with Sir Henry. Tradition says that her 
husband, learning this, soon grew jealous and 
confined her to a solitary castle he possessed, 
where she speedily died, the victim of mortifica- 
tion and regret. 

The massy tower which was her prison, and 
which witnessed her death, is still shown over- 
looking the swift and arrowy Rhone; and travel- 
lers who voyage down that river and gaze on 


those mossy walls, lend a charmed ear to the- 


boatmen’s story of Tue Fatse Lapre. 





REMEMBERED JOYS. 
BY H. KELSEY. 


As the lonely star of ev’ning shines 
Far out across the lea, 

In cloudless sheen, that brightly shows 
The gloom of earth and sea: 

So, long remembered bliss will cast 
Its light o’er days of ill, 

And sweetly glimmering to the last, 
The heart still faintly thrill. 


But as its beams, though brightest still, 
Rejoicing in their birth, 
Cannot with all their fire dispel 
The darkness of the earth— 
So memory’s rays are powerless, 
As night- *s starry gold, 
Shining all brilliant, beautiful, 
And bright—but oh! how cold! 
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an almost faultless being but for the unhappy 
faculty she had imbibed, of turning into ridicule 
every person and thing she met with. Scarcely 
the members of her own family escaped her witty 

“Loox—there goes George Alcott, striding { tongne. We have seen that even her favored 
along like a pair of stilts; his arms, as usual, { lover suffered under its lash. Indeed, as if to 
swinging up and down, as those of a windmill,” ; take revenge for having lost her heart, Kate was 
said Kate Edmonds, as she sat at the window ; especially severe on him who had won it. The 
with her elder sister. fact is, she was so fond of mystifying—or qutz- 

Agnes was the very opposite of the witty Kate, ; zing, as she called it—that she made it a point 
and she could scarcely comprehend how her sister ; to say things of George which no lady could be 
could speak thus; for she knew Kate loved George ‘ suspected of saying against the man she loved. 
Alcott, if she loved any one. But Kate had a re- ‘Dear Kate,” said Agnes again to her, a few 
putation for wit, which she had won by saying } days after the preceding conversation, “you really 
sarcastic things of her acquaintance; and, more- } must curb your propensity to satire. Did you 
over, she enjoyed a secret pleasure in concealing ; notice how George colored, last evening, when 
her real opinions. To use her own phrase: “‘it { you made such fun of him to his face: ahd, after 
was nice to quiz folks!” his back was turned, you said things of him that 

‘How can you speak thus, Kate?” said her } will certainly offend him, if they ever com@to his 
sister. ‘Mr. Alcott, though tall, is not ungrace- } ears.” 
ful, and, I’m afraid, if you were to be criticised “Let him get offended then,” said Kate, tos- 
as severely as you criticise him, even your imma- } sing her head. ‘He is too sensitive and ought 
culate self would suffer.” to be cured.” 

“He dare not try it,” said Kate, pouting her “Yet you would not cure a flesh wound by 
pretty lip. irritating it where most sensitive, would you?” 

‘“‘He would not,” replied Agnes with emphasis. “Oh! logic again. Why, really, sis, you are 
‘Really, dear Kate, you do yourself injustice by } quite an Aristotle. But you ought to know, by 
the sarcastic things you say: people think you { this time, that I’m a true woman and can’t be 
much worse tempered than you are——” } reasoned with— 

“And what if they do? I’m sure I am per- | ‘If she will, she will, 
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WON AND LOST. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 








fectly indifferent to their opinion.” If she won’t, she won’t— 

“So you may be now, but you’ll find, by and ° And stays: an, ned. en's! f 
bye, that these opinions have value. Besides you! So, my sweet sister, keep your syllogisms for 
do not usually mean what you say. J know that : some one else and leave me to abuse George 
George Alcott is your favorite—nay! yon cannot: Alcott, otherwise I shal! take to quizzing you, 
deceive me—you need not pout and shake your { and everybody else most unmercifully. The fact 
head——”” ; is, he serves as a sort of safety valve to me—as 

“Well, then—what if he is? Does not that { long as I can have him to ridicule, you are all 
give me an especial right to abuse him? It is 3 safe—but, forbid this, and there will be a general 
one of the privileges of our sex to make fun of } explosion in which every one will suffer.” 
those we like best.’’ $ Kate accordingly went on as she» had begun. 

“Ah! Kate, that is a fatal apprehension. If: She was beautiful and ‘accomplished, and had 
you would think twice you would see how foolish < ¢ flatterers without number, so that she could do 
a thing you had said; for if you abuse him before many things with impunity that would not have 
those who know your real opinion, they will laugh | been overlooked in girls less admired. She de- 
at your vain attempt to blind them, while if you § ‘ ceived many as to her true sentiments for George 
make fun of him before strangers, you lower him } Alcott. Her lover cared little for this; but he 
in their estimation.” ¢ really was annoyed at the severe things, which 

“Pshaw! Now you would play the logician,” ; often come to his ears as having been said of him 





said Kate, jamping up and running to the door. by Kate. He was too proud to remonstrate, but 


“You know, sister mine, when you begin to lec- , 
ture I begin to move—so good-bye, my dear little § 
preacher,” and with these words the gay girl 
skipped down the entry. 

Kate was always the careless, rattling creature 
we have described her. Gifted with high animal 
spirits, a good heart, warm impulses, and consi- 
derably brilliancy of mind, she might have made 


he showed by his manner how much he was hurt. 
At such times, by a few concessions, Kate would 
restore him to good humor; but, perhaps, on the 
very next day, she would commit her old fault 
again. 

“Ah! Kate, you are found out at last, sly as 
you have been,” said one of her companions to 


her. *** You are engaged to George Alcott—you 
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needn’t curt your lip, for you can’t deceive me 
any longer—I had it from his own sister.” 

Now if there was any one whom Kate wished 
to conceal her engagement from, it was this gos- 
sipping girl, who had often annoyed her exces- 
sively by trying to pry into her affairs. She knew 
if Caroline Wharton once became acquainted with 
her engagement, the news would be a common 
topic everywhere before night. Thinking only 
of this, Kate, without exactly denying her engage- 
ment, began to ridicule George Alcott, and did it 
so bitterly and so effectually that Miss Wharton 
was convinced she had been misinformed. 

“T £now it is not true,” said the gossip, on that 
very evening, in a large circle of listeners. ‘‘ You 
should have heard what fun Kate made of George 
Alcott, iow she mimicked his voice, and quizzed 
his bow, and imitated his way of shutting his eyes, 
jast life a mole, as she said—you know he is short- 
sighted. And now only to think that no later than 
this morning, Mr. Alcott’s own sister told me they 
were engaged—how could she be so regardless 
of the truth?—but then, you know, the Alcotts 
would all give their little fingers.to bring about 
the match.” 

Just at that instant, unperceived by the speaker, 
George Alcott himself unexpectedly entered the 
room. His face became livid when he heard his 
mistress’s abuse of himself thus freely commented 
on—but he actually trembled with passion when 
Caroline Wharton proceeded to charge his sister 
with a wanton falsehood. His first impulse was 
to break into the group, to defend his sister’s fame, 
and then to renounce forever all claim to Kate’s 
hand. But, after a moment’s reflection, he felr 
he could not control himself sufficiently for this; 
and, aware that violence of tone or gesture would 
only make him a laughing stock, he turned on his 
heel and left the apartment. 

Once in his own room, however, he became 
calmer. Yet his indignation against Kate did 
not decrease, for this last insult was the drop 
that made the.cup run over. He felt that he 
had borne much from her—more, indeed, than 
a high-spirited man ought—but his love, which 
amounted to idolatry, had constantly invented 
excuses for her hitherto. Now, however, the 
long accumulating conviction that, with such a 
woman he could never be happy, forced itself 
irresistibly upon him. ‘‘ No, I must be loved by 
one, who Will never make a jest of me—I shall 
cease to respect her if she can mock me,’’ he 
said. ‘Henceforth, Kate, though once so dear, 
you and I must be only distant acquaintances. 
Even if I could forgive you the injury to me, 1 
cannot overlook the insult to my sister.’ 

He did not write to Kate that evening, but he 
waited until the next day in order that’he might 





not be hasty; when, being more than ever assured 
of the necessity of this course of conduct, he pen- 
ned her a long letter, in which, after telling her 
how much her habit of ridiculing him and those 
he loved had annoyed him during their long ac- 
quaintance, he concluded by narrating this last 
instance of her fatal practice, and the manner in 
which it had come to his ears. , 

‘* After having acted thus,” he said, “I am 
convinced that you do not love me, at least not 
as I must be loved by the woman who is to be 
my wife. My feelings for you have always been 
such that I could not have turned you into ridi- 
cule. But all that is over. I am firmly convinced 
that I could never be happy with a satirical wife. 
Farewell.” 

George Alcott was true to his word; and about 
two years after united himself to an amiable, en- 
gaging young lady, of sound common sense and 
useful acquirements. Kate is still unmarried and 
will probably remain so. 


THE WIFE 
TO HER HUSBAND. 
BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


I Love thee not for lordly mien, 
Nor smile so sweetly gay, 
For love shall live when Time is.o’er, 
And these must pass away! 
I do not love thee for thy wealth, 
Since thousands boast the same, 
And so engrossing is my heart 
I'd have what none can claim. 


T love thee for thy charms of mind, 
Thy intellect so high, 

As if unknown I worshipped thus 
Some spirit from the sky! 

And oft I ask my raptured heart 

' How thy dear love was won, 

As Pagans, wond’ring, upward look, 
And kneel before the sun. 


I had no fortune to bestow, 
Nor name of high degree, 
But all I had, a constant heart, ~ 
And true I gave to thee; 

A mind content, a will to do 
Whate’er thy love might claim, 
A high resolve, through good or ill, 

To cling to thee the same! 


The primrose only blooms for eve, 
And so I smile for thee; 

The star beholds its counterpart ¢ 
At midnight in the sea, 

And so my soul the reflex is 
Of what illumes thine own— 

Before it lustrous, glad and warm, 
Without it all alone! 
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** You turn away to laugh, you rascal, do you?” 
THE ONLY SON. said he enraged. ‘You believe, because you are 
my only child, I will not disinherit you. But I 
would cast you off if yon were ten times my son; 
Mr. Harcourt sat alone in his study. The ; and I made up my mind to-day to tell you, at 
walls were crowded with book-cases filled with ; once, to go. There is a pile of notes—five hun- 
the massy tomes of the law: his table was covered } dred dollars—I believe: take it; and to-morrow 
with papers of importance; and a pile of notes, } [ will make it a thousand, before you depart. 
which had just been paid him by a client, lay ; But, remember, this is the last night you shall 
close at his elbow. The costly lamp that hung } spend under my roof—the last cent of my money 
above his head threw its light full on the upper } you shall ever touch.” 
part of his face, bringing the massy brow out into When his mother was alluded to the youth had 
bold relief, and giving additional sternness to his } almost made up his mind to step forward, ask 
cold and inflexible features All at once he rang } pardon for all his evil courses and promise 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





the bell. solemnly hereafter to live a life of strict pro- 
‘Is master James arrived?” he said sharply, ; priety: but the sharp and angry tone in which 
when the servant entered. Mr. Harcourt pnrsued the conversation, ahd the 
‘Yes, sir.” ’ words of banishment with which it closed seemed 
‘Show him in, then.” }@ make him irresolute. He colored, turned gale, 


In a few minutes the door of the study opened and parted his lips as if about to speak; then he 
again, and the lawyer’s only son stood in the ; clasped his hands half in supplication; but the 
presence of his father. He was a youth of about ; cold, contemptuous look of his father checked 
seventeen, fair and manly to gaze upon, but with him and he remained silent. The angry flush, 
that look of dissipation in his countenance which ) however, rose again to his cheek, and became 
mars even the noblest beauty. An expression ; fixed there. 
of feminine softness and irresolution in his face, ; ‘*Not a word, sir,” said the father. ‘It is too 
contradicted the proud and self-willed glance of ; late for pleading now. Don't be both a black- 
his dark, glowing eye. He seemed, indeed, to } guard and a coward. I told you if you ever got 
judge from his looks, to be wholly a creature of | into such a discreditable difficulty I would disown 


impulses. ; you. But the warning did no good. You must 
“So you have been in another scrape, sir,”-: reap as you have sown. Will you go?” 

said the old man harshly. { The youth seemed again about to speak; but 
The youth bowed his head and bit his lip. his words choked him, The spirit of the son, as 


“Tt cost me four hundred dollars to pay for the | well as that of the father, was roused. He felt 
carriage that was broken, and the horses foundered > that the punishment was disproportioned to the 
in your drunken frolic. What have you to say to ’ offence, even great as it had been. He took 
that, sir?’’ } the notes which his parent held ont to him, 

The young man’s eye wandered irresolutely ; crumpled them hastily together, and flinging them 
around the room, without daring to meet his ’ scornfully back, turned and left the room. The 


father’s face. Nor did he make any reply. next instant the street door closed with a heavy 
“ How long is this to last?’’ said his parent, in ? clang. 
& more angry tone. ‘Have I not toid you, again ‘tHe has not gone, surely?” said the father, 


and again, that I would disown you if these things ? startled for a moment. But his brow darkened 
wenton? You are a disgrace, sir, to me—a blot } as his eye fell on the notes. ‘‘ Yet let bim go— 
on myname. Thank God your mother did not ; the graceless villain—he is hereafter no son of 
live to see you grow up!” mine. Better die childless than have an heir 
The youth had been evidently nerving himself } who is a curse and a disgrace to your name. 
to bear his father’s rebukes, with as much indif- } Did I not do my duty to him?” 
ference and coolness as possible; but at the men- Ay! old man, that is the question. Did you 
tion of his mother’s name his lip quivered and } do your duty to him? Were you not harsh when 
he turned away his head to hide the tears that } you should have been lenient—did you not neglect 
gathered in his eyes. Had that:stern, irritating ; your son for years after his mother's death, eare- 
old man known how to follow up the chord he } less of what kind of associates heconsorted with 
had struck, his son might yet have been saved; { —and when be had been Jed astray, did you not, 
but he was a hard, correct man, unaccustomed } in total disregard of his wilful character, the result 
to making allowances for difference of character, } of your own indulgence, did you not, we say, at- 
and he resolved to drive his son into obedience by } tempt to coerce him by threats when you should 
the strong arm of parental authority. es have drawn him by the gentle chords of love? 
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Look into your own heart and see if you are not 
just as unreasonable as your son. Can a character 
Ge reformed in a day? Your profession should 
have tanght you better, old man. But the boy 
has gone from your roof forever, for well he 
knows how inflexible is your stern, self-righteous 
heart: and, indeed, with a portion of your own 
pride, he would sooner cut off his right arm than 
solicit or accept youraid. Yes! take up that mass 
ef complicated papers and endeavor to forget the 
past scene in their absorbing details: but yours 
must be a heart of adamant if, in despite of 
your oft-repeated reasonings, you can justify your 
harshness to it. Remember the words you have 
uttered. They may apply to more than one. 
“As you have sown so shall you reap!” 

James Harcourt went forth from his father’s 
house in utter despair. Pride had supported him 
during the last few moments of the interview® 
and he had met his stern parent’s malediction 
with bitter defiance; but when the door had 
élosed upon him, and he turned to take a last 
look up at the window which was once his 
mother’s, the tears gushed again into his eyes, 
and covering his face in his hands he sat down 
on a neighboring step and sobbed convulsively. 
‘Oh! if she had been living,” he said, ‘‘ it would 


‘never have come to this. She would not have 


left me to form associations with those who 
wished to make a prey of me—she would not 
have galled me by stern, and often undeserved 
reproaches—she would not have turned me 
from my home, with no place whither to go, 
and temptations around me on every side. Oh! 
my mother,” he said, casting his eyes to heaven, 
‘look down on and pity your poor boy.” 

At that’ instant the door of his father’s house 
openeg, as if some one was about to come forth. 
A momentary hope shot through him that his 
parent had relented.: But no! it was only a 
servant who had been called to close the shut- 
ters. Ashamed to be recognized, the youth has- 
tily arose, turned a corner and disappeared. 

Years rolled on. The lawyer rose in wealth and 
consideration; honors were heaped profusely on 
him: he became'a member of Congress, a Sena- 
tor, a Judge. His sumptuous carriage rolled 


‘through the streets daily to bear him to and fro 


from court. An invitation to his dinners was 
received in ‘triumph, they were so select. In 
every respect Judge Harcourt was a man to be 
envied. 

Bat was he happy? He might have been, 
reader, bat for one thing. He had no one to 
love. He felt that people courted him only 
from interested motives. Oh! how he some- 
times longed to know what had become of his 
discarded boy, confessing to himself, now that 





years had removed the veil from his eyes, how 
harshly he had used the culprit. 

“Perhaps, if I had borne with him a little 
longer he might have reformed,” he said, with 
a sigh. ‘*He always had a good heart, and his 
poor mother used to say he was so obedient. 
But he got led away!” 

At this instant a servant cautiously opened his 
library door. 

‘Tt is almost ten o’clock, your honor,” he said, 
‘and the carriage is.at the door.” 

“ Ay, ay,”’ said the judge rising, as the servant 
disappeared, ‘‘I had forgot myself. And that 
desperate fellow, Roberts, is to be tried, to-day, 
for the mail robbery.” 

Many an obsequious bow greeted the judge as 
the officers of his court made way for him through 
the crowd, for the trial was one of unusual inte- 
rest, and had collected ther large numbers. 
He smiled affably tévally’ taking his seat, 
ordered the business to procéed. The prisoner 
was brought in, a large, bold, fine-looking man, 
but the judge, occupied with a case he had heard 
the day before, and in which he was writing out 
an opinion, gave little notice to the criminal or 
indeed to any of the proceedings, until the usual 
formalities had been gone through, and the serious 
part of the evidence began to be heard. Then the 
judge, for the first time, directed a keen glance 
to the prisoner. ‘Surely I have seen that 
before,” he said. But he could not remember 
where; and he turned to scrutinize the jury-box. 

The case was a clear one. The testimony, 
when completed, formed a mass of evidence that 
was irresistible. Two men swore positively to 
the person of the accused as that of one of the 
robbers; and the jury immediately gave a verdict 
of guilty, after a bitterly severe cliarge against 
the prisoner from the bench. The punishment 
was death. 

On hearing the verdict, the prisoner set his 
mouth firmly, and drew himself. np to his full 
height. But, before sentence was pronounced, hé 
asked leave to say a few words. He did it in 80 
earnest a tone that the judge immediately granted 
it, wondering that a man who looked so coura- 
geous should stoop to beg for his life. 

“TI acknowledge my crime,” said the prisoner, 
“nor do I seek to palliate it. But neither doi 
ask for mercy. I can face death as I have faced 
it a dozen times. But I wish to say a word on 
the causes that brought me to this place.” 

Every neck was strained forward to catch the 
words of the speaker: even the judge leaned over 
the bench, controlled by an interest for which he 
could not account. 

*«I was born of reputable, nay! distinguished 
parents,”’ said the man, ‘‘and one at least was 
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an angel. But she died early, and my father, , had produced. Well was it, that no one had looked 
immersed in ambitious schemes, quite forgot me, } there before, else that proud man had sunk cower- 
so that I was left to form my own associations, } ing from his seat. They would have seen how 
which, therefore, were naturally not all of the his eye gradually quailed before that of the speaker 
most unexceptionable kind. By and bye, my } ~how he turned ashy pale—how his whole face, 
irregularities began to attract the notice of my { at length, became convulsed with agony. Ay! 
father. He reproved me too harshly. Recollect } old man, remorse was now fully awake. In the 
I was spoilt by indulgence. I soon committed } criminal he had recognized his only son! He 
another youthful folly. My punishment, this | thought then of the words he had once tised, “as 
time, was more severe and quite as ill advised } you sow, so shall you reap.” But by a mighty 
as before. I was a creature of impulse pliable ; effort he was enabled to hear the prisoner to the 
either for good or bad—and my only surviving § end, and then, feeling as if every eye was upon 
parent fell into the error of attempting to drive { him penetrating this terrible secret in his looks, 
me, when he should have persuaded me with ‘ he sank, with a groan, senseless to the earth. 
$ kindness. The fact is, neither of us understood ; The confusion that occurred in the conrt-house 
each other. Well, matters went on thus for two when it was found that the judge had been taken 
years and more: I was extravagant, rebellious, suddenly ill, as the physicians said by a stroke of 
dissipated, my parent was hard and unforgiving. ‘ apoplexy, led to the postponement of the prisoner’s 
“At length,” continued the speaker, turning ; sentence: and before the next session of the eouri, 
full on the judge: jig their eyes met, “at ’ the culprit bad received a conditional pardon, the 
length, one evening, my parent sent for me : result, it was said, of the mitigating circumstances 
into his study. I had been guilty of some youth- ; which he had urged so eloquently on his trial. 
ful folly, and having threatened me about a fort- ; The terms on which a large proportion of citi- 
night before with disinheritance if I again vexed ; zens petitioned for his pardon required that he 
him, he now told me that henceforth I was to be § should forever after reside abroad. It was said 
no child of his, but an outcast and a beggar. He ° that the jadge, although scarcely recovered, had 
said, too, that he thanked God my mother had not 
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taken such an interest in the prisoner, as to visit 
lived to see that day. That touched me. Had } him ina long and secret interview the night before 
he then spoken kind!y—had he given mea chance, he sailed for Europe. : 
Imight have reformed; but he irritated me with > About a year after these events Judge Har- 
harsh words, checked my rising promptings of ? court resigned his office on the plea of ill-health, 
good by condemning me unheard, and sent me ; and having settled his affairs embarked for the 
forth alone into the world. From that hour,” old world where he intended to reside for many 
continued the prisoner, speaking rapidly and with ° years. He never returned to America. But tra- 
great emotion, ‘I was desperate. I went cut ; vellers said that he was residing in a secluded 
from his doors a homeless, penniless, friendless { valley of Italy, with a man in the prime of life, 
boy. My former associates would have shrunk } who, passed for his adopted son. It was the 

. from me, even if I had not been too proud to { reclaimed outcast. A smiling family of grand- 
seek them, All decent society was shut against ; children surrounded him. The happy father 
me. I soon became almost starved for want of : could say in the language of Scripture, ‘*this 
money. But what needs it to tell the shifts I ; my son was dead and is alive again, he was lost 
was driven to? I slept in miserable hovels—I ‘ and is found.” 
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consorted with the lowest and vilest—I gambled, ; —— 
T cheated, and yet I could scarcely get my bread. | 
You, who sit in luxurious homes, know not the } DESPAIR NOT. 


means to which the miserable outcast must resort BY HARRIET SYMMES. 
for a livelihood! But enough. From one step I 
passed to another, till I am here. From the 
moment I was cast out from my father’s house 
my fate was inevitable, leading me by constantly 


: 
$ 
$ 
; 
descending steps until I became the felon I now | 
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DespaiR not! e’en the weary slave 
At night must find repose, 
And Time will give the saddest heart 
“A Lethé for its woes. 


Yet better far to brave our fate 
Than seek its frowns to fly; 

Ay! dare the storm and reach the port, 
Or battling bravely die. 


jam. And I stand here to-day ready to endure 
the utmost penalty of your laws, careless of the 
future as I have been reckless of the past.” 
He ceased; and now released from the torrent Life is at best a passing night, 
‘ of his passionate eloquence, which had chained Cold, cheerless, full of gloom— 
7 their eyes to him, the spectators turned toward ¢ The soul’s true day is not on earth, 
) the judge to see what effect the prisoner’s words 3 But dawns beyond the tomb! 
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THOSE HOUSONS; 


OR, THE BOARDER’S STORY. 


BY MRSP ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 


‘Nay, tell us the story!” we all exclaimed at 
once, drawing close around the tea-table that had 
been set out in the little snuggery which opens 
from the parlor in our birds-nest of a house. 
‘Tell us the story—but first turn the blinds a 
little that the perfume may steal in from the 
plants outside. The hall lamp is quite sufficient 
for this bland, July evening, and here is just the 
place for a quiet, gossipping story. It happened 
in a boarding-house did it? No matter—so that 
it is romantic and true!” 

“Well,” said our friend, looking down and 
playing With her tea-spoon—‘‘you need fot ex- 
pect me to make up anything. That is ont 
of my line. This happened just after 1 was 
married, and when the romance of life was 
mellowing down into the sweetest and most 
tranquil reality. We lived in one of the sea-port 
towns in New England—a lovely place it was— 
with the most beautiful ocean prospect from the 
hills behind it, and the most luxuriant country 
around that can possibly be imagined. The town 
stood in the curve of an amphitheatre of hills, 
‘from the summit you could look down upon one 
of the most beautiful harbors in the world—some 
travellers would not even except that of Naples. 
More than three hundred gem-like islands might 
be counted sleeping in the blue waters of the 
bay, and all along the curving shore, little silvery 
inlets were everywhere shooting up through the 
groves and the luxuriant meadows, like a flight 
of silver arrows sent at random from the bright 
bosom of the deep. 

‘¢The environs of the town were delightful as 
a flower garden. Pretty country houses half em- 
bowered.in oaks—cottages lost in 1ich shrubbery, 
and farin dwellings peeping through their own 
orchards, were scattered along the picturesque 
scenery for miles around. We were strangers 
in the place, and during the first summer of our 
residence there, scarcely a day passed in which 
my husband and his happy wife might not have 
been found driving out or enjoying a horseback 
ride in the sweet neighborhood of the town. At 
every excursion we were.certain. to find some- 
thing new and interesting—sometimes it was a 
silvery cave on the shore—sometimes a length- 
ened sea view, or another island breaking up 
through the rich haze that lay half the time on 
the harbor. Once we came home with more 
than a peck of luscious red raspberries which 
we had gathered from around a huge old stump 
on the way-side, while our horse rested himself 


rer 








in the shade of a great pine tree. Again we 
returned laden down with whortle berries, rich 
with the azare bloom that our gentle gathering 
had not brushed away. That was a pleasant 
summer, and I love to talk it over once more, 

‘‘One day when we were riding out—it was in 
the autumn, I remember, for apples hung in 
crimson and golden clusters in the orchards— 
we turned down a cross road leading to the 
town, and all at once came in sight of an old 
stone house standing near the highway. A huge 
elm tree was in front, so close to the building 
that its great boughs were tangled over the roof 
and hung down the front in heavy masses of 
foliage. This tree de tet and woven with 
a huge grape-vine, Whose Titan stem sreathed 
and coiled up the building to the roof, 
clinging to the stongs»and sprouting ‘@yer the 
rude eaves, so that you could Only tell which was 
the tree and which the the clusters of 
purple fruit that lay bl 20 Mipg ‘against the rough 
stones in a profusion anf ripeness which made 
me snatch at the reins, and cry out with surprise 
as my eyes fell upon the building. 

‘**Not here— we cannot stop here!’ ‘said my 


, husband, gently disengaging the reins from, my 


grasp—‘ certainly it is a public house, you can 
see that by the sign swinging from the elm, but 
it is also a sort of gambling-house.’ 

‘**What, this delightful old place a gambling- 
house?’ I exclaimed—‘ nonsense! it looks quiet 
as a last year’s bird’s nest, and the grapes—de 
look at the grapes—see, see, there is a girl peep 
ing through the upper window. You can hardly 
see her face the leaves are so thick. Look, look, + 
she is reaching out for that cluster. The vine 
has torn her sleeve back, what an arm it is— 
white as snow and formed@ike a limb of sculp- 
ture—how I wish we ~—. a glimpse of her 
face!’ ~ 

‘* My husband laughed, and began twisting his 
whip lash around the ivory handle with an ex- © 
pression of comic good humor in his eyes. 

“«¢Well, well, explore till you are satisfied,’ 
he said, ‘with all your romance the old building 
is nothing more than a country tavern and gam- 
bling-house—-a resort for all the hot-headed young 
men about town—and the white arm there belongs 
to one of ‘ Those Housons,’ I dare say.’ 

‘**One of those Housons—well, who are the 
Housons?’ I enquired, still keeping my eyes on 
the little hand which was now half buried i? a 
purple cluster that hung against the window 
frame. 

‘«¢ The Housons—why, they are the people who 
keep this house. An old man, whom. nobody 
speaks weil of, a son, whom nobody speaks ill 
of, and a daughter, more than one, perbaps—I 
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don’t know how many—whose name is on the { shoulder—‘as I live, it is more than a year since 


lips of every unprincipled young fellow about 


T have spoken to Lucy Houson. Come away—in 


town. They once stood well in society, and had } the name of Heaven, cong ayay—she will hear 


property, 1 believe—but that was when the wife 
was alive: Come, now are you satisfied ?—shall 
we drive on?’ 

‘s Before I could answer, a noise of riotous mirth 
arose from ‘within the quiet looking old house. 
The door was flung open and three young men 
came forth, staggering through the vine-roofed 
porch out into the open air. One was singing 
snatches of a song, another commenced grum- 
bling at the cigar which had gone out in his 
mouth, and the third, who seemed rather less 
intoxigated than his companions, came hurriedly 
towa e gate, and as he turned to open it cast 
a gl toward the a I too looked up- 
wa st in time tos the little hand withdraw 
its hold on’ the | so suddenly that the fruit 
broke loose vf ie in a purple shower 
over the heads of tHe young men who loitered 
neat the porch. The arm disappeared—the sash 
was hastily closed, and over it fell the parted 
vines again. 

“*Come along—what are you waiting for?’ 
ealled out the young man by the gate, in a sharp, 
angry voice to his companions, who were stag- 
gering out into the yard in order to obtain a better 
view of the window. 

“What are we waiting for—ha! Why, fora 
sight of pretty Lu Houson to be sure. The little 

‘ witch, she has been pelting us with grapes, and 
now she is hiding away. Come back, Fred— 
come back, we will search the old nest, and get 

5 a sight at her this once, sly as she is!” 

“The young man by the gate turned white, and 
his eyes flashed, e strong emotion seemed to 
have sobered himsin an instant—he let the gate 
fall from his hand with a crash that shook the 
old picket fence from one end to the other, and 
walked sternly up “to his companions. 

“*Come away,’ he said, grasping his nearest 
nes by the arm. ‘Do not attempt to enter the 

se again! Come, I say,’ the young man was 
greatly agitated, his lips trembled as he spoke, 


and though his words were moderate enough, ; 


the tone in which they were uttered bespoke 
stern displ re—almost rage. 
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“The two young men looked at each other and 
- barst forth into a broad, jeering laugh. 
»‘‘Is no one to see pretty Lu Houson bnt him- 


tin Ah! now, Fred, do be liberal—give us 
one peep—just one, that we may tell the fellows 
in‘town if her eyes are a deeper blue than for- 
merly !? 
“4 As I live,’ replied the young man they called 
Fredy pushing the other away, who in uttering 
this tauritipg speech had laid both hands on his 
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us!’ 5 

‘Another laugh followed this earnest speech, 
but we heard no more of what passed; for my 
husband touched the horse impatiently with’his 
whip and drove on, only observing as we turned 
a corner. 

‘*¢Well, I trust this romantic fancy for the old 
house is quite cured. I thought you would have 
enough without making it a visit.’ 

““*But who is the young man they call Fred?’ 
I enquired, interested in spite of myself by what 
had passed, ‘but for his reckless and.dissipated 
air he would be very handsome.’ & 

‘**Ves—they are a handsome family, those 
Browns,’ he replied—‘his father is one of the 
rich old dons who made themselves independent 
in the East India trade years ago. This young 
fellow has only taken to his present rowdy courses 
within the last two years. I am told, when the 
Housons lived in town, and were comparatively 
respectable, he was attentive to the daughter— 
very pretty they tell me she was, and at that time 
modest and quite accomplished. But old Brown 
opposed the acquaintance. The family raised a 
disturbance about it, and just in the heat of the 
business, Honson lost his wife, become reduced 
and opened the stone tavern—since then the 
family have run down completely. Qf course 
all fears of a match between the girl and: young 
Brown were over ther, but he has been a worth- 
less fellow ever since; as for her, except in the 
loose conversation of such men as those we have 
just seen, her name is seldom mentioned. Her 
father keeps a gambling house, and she lives with 
him, that is enough!’ 

“*What a romantic old place it isthough!’ I 
exclaimed, ‘and what a pity that it should be 
put to these vile purposes.’ 

‘* We were now in sight of the city. The Hou- 
sons and their residence passed from our minds, 
and during that season we never chanced to pass 
by the stone tavern again. 

“The people with whom we lived were quiet 
and nice sort of persons, who owned a honse and 
garden on the skirts of the town, and took a few 
boarders in order to meet their other expenses. 
The old lady was celebrated for her fastidious- 
ness regarding ‘the gentility’ of those who be- 
came in‘vates of her house, and so very fearful 
of ‘the slightest deviation from all established 
rules of society, that an impulsive or indepen- 
dent act was the last thing on earth that one of 
us would have expected from her. 

‘One day, deep in the winter time, I was sitting 
in the parlor quite alone, when an old man entered 
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and. inquired for our hostess, He was a meek, 
quiet looking person somewhat gray, and with a 
care-worn expression of countenance that at once 
enlisted my better feelings in his favor. It was 
near sunset, and when Mrs. Evans entered the 
pazlor, I went to my own chamber, having only 
addressed a few passing words to the old man, 
but feeling a degree of unusual curiosity regard- 
ing him. After awhile I heard the front door 
close, and direetly Mrs. Evans came into my 
room looking rather nervous, and apparently 
wishing to say something without knowing well 
how to commence. She sat down in the rocking 
chair, opposite to the work-stand at which I was 
busy, and taking the hearth brush from its nail, 
began to sweep up some particles of bark that 
had fallen to the hearth from the wood when it 
was placed on the glittering andirons, muttering 
about the carelessness of the girl, and evidently 
occupied with some troublesome thought all the 
time. 

‘¢¢ That was a fine looking old man,’ I said, as 
sle hung up the brush agafn—‘ what a pleasant 
eye he has.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old lady, leaning back in her 
chair and looking hard at the hearth—‘he is a 
much better man than people suspect. I declare 
it makes my heart ache tosee him. His wife and 
I were old friends before she died: but it is a long 
time since he has been here. Jn truth,’ she added 
with some hesitation, ‘his wife was distantly con- 
nected with our family. When we were poor and 
they rich, she was very kimd—I can never forget 
it—very kind indeed: and now when he is poor, 
and his daughter without a roof to shelter her.’ 
Here the old lady paused and wiped away the 
tear which had gathered under her glasses—‘ no,’ 
she added with an indignant gesture, ‘let the rest 
say what theg like, if you and Mr. will only 
stand by me the poor girl shall have a home for 
the winter months any way.’ 

‘«¢ And are they so reduced?’ I inquired with 
a feeling of compassion—‘ poor old man!’ 

‘«¢ Everything they had was sold out at sheriff’s 
sale yesterday. Mr. Evans bought in the poor 
girl’s piano—it was very old and went for noth- 
ing almost, but she was broken hearted at the 
thought of parting with it—they are bringing 
it here now. If poor Lucy could be settled 
among us with as. little trouble I should be 
happy enough,’ 

‘** Whereis the difficulty?’ I inquired. ‘Oh! 
I understand, the payment would be uncertain.’ 

‘No, no—not that!’ exclaimed. the old lady, 
eagerly: ‘I may be close—people think that I am 
—but I would live.on one meal a day rather than 
take. sixpence from those who once. refused to 
take it from me. If the boarders would only be 








content and not threaten to leave all our'rooms 
empty at this hard season, we should never think 
twice about it—bat*some of them are so preju- 
diced. Even daughter Mary tosses up her head 
at the thoughts of having a Houson in the house!’ 
‘«¢ A Honson!’ I exclaimed, half starting from 
my chair—‘not the people who kept the stone 
tavern on the east road—not those Housons.’ 
‘«¢There—I thought how it would be,’ snid 


the old lady in a disappointed tone—‘ they have. 


been talked about so much that even strangers 
turn against them. I wanted to give the poor 
child an honorable shelter, and almost depended 
on you to stand by me, but if you turn against 
her the rest will leave of course. Well, if she 
must go into the street I cannot help it—gjUdness 
knows I have done my best.’ 

‘‘The old lady arose as she spoke, and went 


} toward the door—she plaeed*her hand on the 


knob, hesitated as if ho that I would speak, 
and I could see the tears dropping one after 
avother from under her silver bowed spectacles. 

‘*¢ Well,’ she repeated, waving her hand and 
opening the door—‘I have done my best!’ 

‘*My heart fell as the old lady went out—was 
I to sit comfortably in my easy chair and see a 
fellow creature cast forth to perish in the streets? 
Was I so poor in repntation that the same roof 
might not shelter me and a fellow creature, who, 
notwithstanding the world’s voice, might be more 
sinned against than sinning? I know that many 
would have condemned me—but there was a pain 
at my heart which would not be reasoned with; 
all the worldly wisdom which I possessed was 
insufficient to block up the gush of compassionate 
feeling that arose in its strength and swept the 
feeble barriers of selfish prudence away. I finng 
down my work and called the old lady back, there 
was plenty of time, for disappointment had made 


‘ her descend the stairs but slowly. 


“¢Come back, Mrs. Evans—come back!’ I 
cried. My heart grew lighter with every word, 
and I felt the moisture spring into my eyes as 
the good Jady turned on the stairs and lifted 
her face anxiously upward— the light of the hall 
lamp lay full upon her, and I could see the gra- 
dual brightening of her features as she read the 
expression of mine. She came up the steps again 
lightly as a git] of sixteen. ~ 

““«T thought you would not find the heart to 
leave us,’ she said with a happy smile, shaking 


* 


my hand and crying all the time like a child— 


‘but what will your husband say ?’ 

“T had only been. married a year, and could 
not help smiling at her apprehensions lest: my 
husband. should have. any will but.mine when I 
had set my heart on.a thing. 

‘*« Have no anxiety about him!’ I said, drawing 
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the old lady into the room— only tell me when 
this poor young lady is coming—and her father— 
does he take board with you also?’ 

“Oh! no. He only seems anxious about Lucy 
—how glad I am that she has found another 
friend!” 

«««Well—when does she come?’ 

“She came with her father, poor thing, where 
else could she go?’ 

«<¢ But he came alone,’ I said. 

‘Yes, he came alone, but she was waiting 
round the corner while her father ventured in 
to talk with me. Poor child, she was chilled 
through when he brought her in—nothing but a 


calico dress and cotton shaw! on this cold day— } 


it makes my heart ache only to think of it. Mary 
wonld hardly speak to her—no matter, that shall 
only make Mr. Evans and ‘me twice as kind— 
still Mary has a good heart, she will come round 
now that you take sides’ with us.” 

‘*The old lady heard my husband’s step on 
the stairs, and went down passing him in a little 
tumult of delight, and, for half an hour, we could 
hear her bustling about in the parlor, jingling the 
spoons, and making an unusual sensation in her 
preparations for tea. 

‘“We were summoned down at length. The 
good lady met us at the parlor door, and there 
was quite an air of benevolent triumph in her 
manner as she introduced us to her protegee. 

Poor Lucy Houson! How different was her 
appearance to anything I had expected. She cer- 
tainly was beautiful, but so feminine, so shrink- 
ingly gentle in her loveliness that half her attrac- 
tions were independent both of form and feature. 
She lifted her large blue eyes to our faces for an 
instant when her name was mentioned, with a 
timid, half supplicating look, as if she dreaded 
the effect her name might have upon the stran- 
gers who surrounded her. Our reception seemed 
to re-assure her, for she drew a deep breath, and 
her eyes were beaming with eloquent gratitude 
as they turned from us and rested on Mrs. Evans. 
Her dress was plain—nay, even poverty stricken, 
for the old chintze pattern was faded with fre- 
quent washing, and it had evidently been altered 
more than once to suit the changing fashions— 
still there was that delicacy of fit and indeseri- 
bable something in the dress, old and worn as it 
was, which attaches an idea of inherent taste to 
the wearer. Her rich brown ‘hair was gathered 
up behind in a magnificent twist, and secured by 
a small comb which had once been valuable, and 
around her graceful throat there lay the links of 
a light Venetian chain, worn almost toa glitter- 
ing thread, and evidently intended to be concealed 
by her dress. Upon one of her small hands there 
burned a ruby ring—the gem atself a tiny stone— 
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but which caught the sight like a spark of fire. 
The chain and ring seemed so at variance with 
the poverty of her remaining apparel, that the 
contrast struck me unpleasantly at first: probably 
my countenance expressed something of this feel- 
ing while we were at tea; for as she saw my eyes 
fasteried on the ring, a faint color came to het 
cheek, and when I glanced at her hand again, 
nothing but a thread of gold could be seen on the 
delicate finger: she had turned the raby inward. 

“We are always disposed to like those to whom 
we have extended a kindness even in feeling. In 
less than a week the young girl who had been 
received into our circle almost with a feeling of 
repugnance, became a favorite with us all. There 
was something so modest, so entirely unobtrusive 
in her manners that prejudice itself was disarmed, 
and we almost forgot in the sweetness of her cha- 
racter all that had ever been said against it. Of 
course anything relating to her previous history 
was avoided by us all, and by degrees the ex- 
pression of sadness and patient suffering which 
had marked her countenance, wore away—a rose 
tinge stole over her cheek, and sometimes—but 
rarely—a faint smile would dimple her mouth. 

“Old Mr. Houson visited his child very often, 
but she always saw him alone; and once a reck- 
less looking young man called, whom she also 
took into her room. It was her brother, a poor 
degraded creature, for whom there was no hopes 
of reformation, and who was now cast homeless 
on the world. Lucy was very sad after this 
visit, tears would fill her eyes whenever a kind 
word was addressed to her for several days, and 
I observed one thing which seemed to escape the 
others—the delicate Venetian chain had disap- 
peared from her neck. Still she spoke not of her 
troubles, but seemed to hoard them patiently in 
the recesses of a heart that had learned to suffer 
in solitude and without complaint. 

‘Lucy had been with us about a month. We 
were seated in the parlor enjoying the cheerful 
warmth of a bright hickory wood fire. Some of 
us were busy with our needles. Mrs. Evans 
brought in a dish of russet apples from the 
kitchen, and came to sit with us while she pre- 
pared them for cooking; and Lucy Houson was 
occupied with a cap which she was trimming for 
her kind benefactress. Just as she had fastened 
the last knot of riband on the lace, and was hold- 
ing it up that we might give an opinion of the 
effect, Mary Evans came in from a shopping 
excursion which’ she had been making in the 
town. Mary was a careless, off-handed person, 
with little sensitive feeling herself, and utterly 
unmindfal of its existence in others. She had 
been walking very fast, and began’ to untie’ her 
stylish Ypnnet as she entered the house. 
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*¢¢Oh! Lacy Houson—have you heard the news 
about your old beau?’ she said, flinging her muff 
ona table, and smoothing her hair with both hands 
before the looking-glass. 

‘‘Lucy dropped the cap she had been orna- 
menting, and looked up with a wild and startled 
expression of the eye; but though her lips moved 
they uttered no sound. 

‘+¢ What can you mean?—what are you talking 
about, Mary?’ said Mrs. Evans. 

“*«What am I talking about, mother?—why, 
Lucy’s old beau, Fred Brown. He was brought 
home from a tavern dead last night.’ 

‘I was looking at poor Lucy. Her lips grew 
white, an ashy paleness spread from her peck 
upward till her forehead and temples looked cold 
as marble—without a gasp or a sound, she fell 
heavily forward, and lay like a dead creature at 
Mrs. Evans’s feet. 

‘¢* Mary Evans, you have killed her!’ shrieked 
the old lady, starting up and gazing with conster- 
nation on the insensible girl. ‘You have killed 
her, I say!” 

‘¢*Why, what was Fred Brown’s death to her, 
I should like to understand?’ exclaimed Mary, 
turning to the glass again after a momentary 
glance at the evil she had done. ‘He left her 
more than three years ago. For my part I should 
be ashamed to faint away for a man who cared so 
little for me!’ 

‘¢Mrs. Evans was too painfully occupied with 
the sufferer to heed this unfeeling speech. I arose 
from my chair trembling with indignation from 
head to foot, and sitting down by poor Lucy 
Houson, lifted her head to my lap. We chafed 
her hands—we bathed her face with essences— 
but for many minutes she lay motionless and as 
one dead in my arms. When she did revive a 
little, all strength seemed to have forsaken her. 
She turned ‘her face on my bosom and clung to 
me like a suffering child to its mother. 

*«* Take me with you—let me go to your room 
—my heart is broken at last,’ she murmured. 

‘We lifted her between us—Mrs. Evans and 
I—and supported her up the stairs into my bed- 
room. I closed the blinds—let down the thick 
curtains, and pressing my lips upon the temple 
of that gentle sufferer, for her face was turned 
to the wall—went out, taking the good-hearted 
Mrs: Evans with me. The kind old lady was 
fearfully indignant with her daughter. I had 
never seen her so excited before, and was obliged 
to persuade her from my sitting-room, which was 
close by that which the sufferer occupied, or her 
anger might have prevented that repose which 
was so needful to the unhappy girl. I was also 
anxious to question Mary regarding the death of 
young Brown. But she only knew at ie had 
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died suddenly at a public-house, from whence he 
had been carried home to his father’s. 

‘*I went up stairs again, and softly opened the 
bed-room door. Lucy turned her head feebly on 
the pillow and asked me to come in. She had 
been weeping bitterly, and her voice was still 
choked with tears. As I sat down by the bed 
she lifted her eyes to me with a look that went 
to my heart. ; 

“Do you know—can you tell me how it hap- 
pended ?’ she said. 

‘<¢] have questioned Mary—she knows noth- 
ing but the painful part of his death,’ I replied, 
smoothing the hair back from her forehead. 

‘*¢Oh! if Robert would but come,’ she cried, 
wringing her hands, ‘‘he could tell me—if I only 
knew how it happened 4 

‘“«¢Mr. —— will go out and learn all the par- 
ticulars when he comes up to dinner,’ I said with 
a vain attempt to sooth her. 

‘*¢Qh! he does not know how fearfully anxious 
Iam. Who could know it but myself? I have 
been silent—no one—not even my own father 
dreamed how terribly I was suffering. It is 
strange though! They should not have thought 
me so forgetful because I was quiet, should they? 
You would hardly believe it—for he is very proud 
and so were his whole family—and to look at me 
now in my old calico dress, people would not be- 
lieve that I ever had been at all good looking. 
But he loved me once. He, the dead, I mean. 
He did love me even on the day when he bade 
me farewell forever, and told me—tears were in 
his eyes—and he suffered almost as much as I 
did. But he told me with his own lips that his 
family had parted us; and that it would be his 
ruin. It has been his ruin!’ 

‘Here the poor girl clasped both her small 
hands convulsively and pressed them over her 
eyes, but tears gushed through the fingers, and 
her slight frame trembled violently. 

‘«¢T was proud then,’ she added, letting the 
clasped hands fall to her bosom, and drawing a 
deep, sobbing breath. ‘It was just before my 
poor mother died, and we were well off then. 
I would not let him see how desolate he was 
leaving my heart. The young are very proud, 
you know, and I was but seventeen. He had 
given me a.chain and this ruby 1ing—lI offered 
them back, but he refused them. . His voice was 
broken with tears all the time, but my heart was 
locked—I did not weep. 

‘«¢My mother died—Robert, my brother—but 
you have seen him. I need not talk of his fail- 
ings—he grew worse and worse—my poor father 
lost everything—he had no trade, po profession, 
what could the poor old man do? He had a 
little furniture left, and rented the stone tavern. 
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It was on a cross road, and but little regular 
custom ever came there. The young men from 
town found it quiet, and—’ here a burning red 
rose to the face and neck of the unhappy girl, 
and the broad white lids fell heavily over ber 
humid eyes. ‘I have been told,’ she added ina 


deep—I have heard them in the night, and knew 
that it was so from the change that came over 
my poor father. He my dear, blessed old father, 
grew timid before his own child, He moved 
about the house like one supporting a burden 
which he had no strength to cast off. I never 
spoke to him about it—what child could have 
found the heart todo it? But I never saw these 





people—never left my own chamber when they 
were in the house. He, Frederick Brown, came 
there sometimes—not often, two or three times a ‘ 
year, perhaps. He inquired after me, but I would 
not go down. He had left me when we were 
respected and in easy cireumstances—was I to’ 
encourage his visits then, in the gambling-house 
which my father kept? He wrote to me and I 
sent the letter back, unopened—my poor heart 
gave way afterward, but the letter was gone. 
After that he came more frequently—I could 
hear his voice deep in the night high and angry ; 
in the rooms below. I have seen him from the } 
window reeling through the yard, so intoxicated { 
that he could hardly mount the steps of his father’s ; 
carriage. I saw all this, and never spoke of it ; 
before—I loved him still—better than my own 
soul, and witnessed his degradation. Is it not } 
wonderful that I am alive? é 
“*T could not leave my father—Robert was $ 
never a son to him, and I was all that he had to { 
love—but the money which he received in that ° 
house I never touched. My mother had left § 
¢ 
¢ 








some clothes, and I altered them over again and 
again for myself, but bought none. The little 
jewelry and ornaments which belonged to me in | 
her life-time were sold all but the ring and chain, ; 
I could not part with them. 

***T do not know how it happened, bnt even in 
this dreadful business my poor father proved un- ‘ 
fortunate. Robert was very extravagant, and that 
involved him again. At last there came officers ' 
into the house, and everything was sold off at , 
sheriff’s sale. This brought almost the first gleam 
of joy to my heart that it had known for years— } 
but oh! my poor father, how I pitied him!— } 
without money, without funds, and his character 
gone!! Is it not strange how much a person may 
suffer and yet keep still? You did not think the 
first night I came here how fearfully this poor, 
warm heart was aching! My father had no 
home—Robert was an outcast in the streets— 
worse, worse even than that.’ 

3* 
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‘¢ Poor Lucey: Houson !—as these last words left 
her lips her strength failed, and she fell back on 
the pillow pale and panting for breath. I was 
bathing her head again when a low, irresolute 
knock seemed at the front door. 

‘‘*Tt is Robert,’ she whispered, without un- 
closing her eyes, while a faint thrill ran through 
her frame, ‘let him come in, he will tell me all.’ 

‘*T opened the door and found a young man 
standing on the hearth. He was thinly clad and 
shivering with cold—Lucy saw him also and held 
forth her hand from the bed. 

***So you have heard the news?’ he said, 
drawing close to the bed. ‘Poor Brown, it is 
all up with him!’ 

‘‘ Lucy closed her eyes and shuddered. 

‘*¢Can you tell us the particulars, Mr. Houson?’ 
I inquired. 

‘¢ The young man looked at me as if doubtful of 
my right to question him, and taking his sister’s 
hand, began to turn the ring on her finger without 
speaking. 

“¢ Tell us all, Robert—tell us all,’ said the 
poor girl in a sharp whisper, suddenly clenching 
her hand to protect the ring from his careless 
touch. 

***T hardly kngw where to begin, Lu—it is a 
strange affair altogether. It seems Brown has 
been out on a frolic these five or six days, now 
in one place and then in another. I saw him 
once or twice in the time, and he was always 
asking about you—but I would not answer any 
of his questions because of the money affair.’ 

‘«¢¢ What money affair?’ inquired Lucy with a 
faint start, and opening her eyes. 

«¢* There—what a block-head I am to let it 
out,’ exclaimed Houson with an oath—‘ but after. 
all it makes no difference now that the fellow is 
dead, he can never claim it again. Well, you 
remember, Lu, the night. when I was so hard up 
and. came after your chain—I had just raised a 
few dollars on it at the pawn-broker’s when Fred 
overtook me in the street. It was the first time 
I had seen him since the flare up, and he began, 
as usual, to inquire after you. I would give him 
no satisfaction—only laughed and told him that 
a pretty girl like you was sure to find friends 
enough to take care of her. I knew that this 
would torment the fellow, and sure enough he 
turned white in the face, and clenched his hand 
as if it would have done him good to strike me— 
but instead of that he put his arm through mine, 
and we walked along together half way down 
H—— street. I. saw that he wanted something, 
for it was a long time since Fred Brown had 
taken my arm before, and at last the secret came 
out. The fellow was anxious about you, Lugy, 
all this manquvering was to persuade me into 
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taking a hundred dollar bill without saying any 
thing to you or father—that your board in some 
nice, quiet family might be paid out of it. Poor 
Fred, he took an immense deal of useless trouble 
to get rid of his money. Upon my word, Lucy, 
I intended to have given part of the cash to you 
and the old man; but just then I met some of the 
boys going down to Townsends—we made a night 
of it together, and in the morning I could no more 
have told where Fred’s hundred had gone than a 
man in the moon. 

‘¢*Well, of course I was hard up again, but 
managed to borrow a little here and there! 
About five days ago I ventured into Townsend’s 
just when a lot of them were at high play—I cut 
in and lost—but thinking there might be a loose 
bill somewhere in my pockets, I emptied them on 
the table, when young Smith—a fellow that came 
to our house with Fred sometimes—snaiched up 
the pawn-broker’s ticket which I had taken for 
your chain, and wanted me to stake that. 

‘**T told him that you prized the chain very 
highly because Fred had given it to you years 
ago. But, that only made him the more urgent, 
so I flung the ticket down and lost.’ 

‘¢ Lucy turned her face on the pillow to stifle 
a groan that broke from her heart, and the un- 
feeling man went on. 

‘**Well, night before last I went into Town- 
send’s—the same company was there, and Smith 
had your chain around his neck when Fred came 
in. Poor fellow, he looked quite worn out—his 
cheeks were hollow, and his eves seemed as large 
again as usual. He sat down to play, directly 
opposite Smith. Some of the fellows began joking 
about you—I used to get angry when they did 
this—but somehow they will talk about all of us, 
and we may as well put up with it. Don’t shud- 
der and groan in that manner, Lucy, they only 
did it to torment Fred. He sat still and bore it 
like a martyr, only his lips, were pale, and -his 
teeth sunk almost through them. All at once he 
saw your chain on Smith’s neck, and starting up, 
he leaned over the table, and snatched it with a 
jerk that sent the broken links flashing all over the 
room. Smith sprang to his feet—others laid hold 
of Fred, and the two were held apart by force. 
I hardly know what followed, everything was 
confusion and darkness, for the lights had been 
overturned and crushed ont beneath our feet. I 
saw Fred late in the evening by the bar—he 
poured out half a tumbler of clear brandy, and 
drank it off as if it had been water.’ 

‘“Here young Houson broke off, his face was 
flushed when he came in; but now the scene he 
had been describing left it perfectly colorless. 
He arose and went out and walked across the 
sitting-room two or three times, then came back 








again and sat down. He would have taken the 
pale hand that lay clenched on the counterpane 
but Lucy withdrew it and shrunk further back in 
the bed. 

“**You would hear ally Lucy,’ said the young 
man in a timid voice, evidently touched by the 
movement of abhorrence with which the sufferer 
had shrunk from him—‘there is nothing more. 
The company went home abont daylight, leaving 
Fred asleep on a sofa in the next room. At least 
they thought he was asleep, but no one will ever 
have the power to wake him again.’ 

“Lucy made no reply, and but for the tremor 
that now and then ran through her frame, I 
should have supposed her quite insensible. She 
drew a deep breath when Robert Houson left the 
room as if his departure were an unutterable re- 
lief, and after that lay perfectly still, though her 
sweet features changed and worked like those of 
a person struggling with some painful dream. 

‘‘Long after I supposed that young Houson 
had left the house, I heard his step in the next 


room. Lucy heard it also, started half up from 


her pillow and called him by name. I went out 
and left them together. 

‘* When I saw Lucy again she was sitting up 
on the bed, her large eyes were glittering like 
diamonds, her cheeks were of burning red, and 
her whole appearance strangely excited. She 
said but little, however, and seemed only aux- 
ious about the time, and restless that it passed 
away so slowly. Toward night she got up, and 
after pacing the ante-chamber a few moments, 
insisted on going down to her own room. She 
drank the tea which Mrs. Evans sent in, and 
seemed so much better that our anxiety regard- 
ing her was greatly relieved. 

“I was sitting by the fire about eight o’clock 
that night when the door opened and Lucy Hov- 
son entered my room, with ber bonnet and a 
shawl on. She had evidently been out, for the 
folds of her dress were white with fine snow that 
had» been blown over it by the wind, and a faint 
white marked her footsteps ou the carper. 

‘«* Robert has been with me to the house,’ she 
said, crouching down by my side—‘I have been 
walking before it this hour, hut he cannot take 
me in. There is a light in the east corner—I 
know the room, for the very candle has a deathly 
gleam. I must see him again—he died believing 
ill of me. They will bary him in the morning, 
and if I were to go alone—thus on my knees and 
say to.them let me see him—let my heart beat 
once more near him—let me but look again on 
that beloved face. They would forget the love 
he bore me, and send me from the door—they 
would taunt me with being one of those Housons 
who had helped to ruin him.’ 
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“«*My poor girl,’ I said, passigg my arm gently 
over her shoulders—‘ what can ‘I do? How can 
I alleviate this terrible suffering?’ 

‘<*Go with me,’ she said with a kindling eye, 
and covering both my hands with kisses. ‘Your 
brain is clear, you can plead for me—say that I 
am a poor girl to whom he has been kind—say 
anything, only let me look upon him once again.’ 

‘* What could I do? 


unknown to me. How could I take that heart 


stricken girl to the house of a stranger, and ask ; 
permission to lead her up into the sanctuary of 


their dead? A thought came across me—I was 
somewhat acquainted with a wealthy family who 
lived in the same street with the Browns—a son 
of that family had been intimate with the de- 
ceased, he might help us—or his mother perhaps. 
She was'a quiet, meek woman, very precise, but 
kind of heart. I was determined to apply to her, 


anything was better than to sit there with those © 
trembling arms around me, those large, pleading ° 


eyes fixed thus steadily on my face. 

‘*T put on dito 
with that unhappy young creature clinging to my 
arm. We reached the house of my friend. 
was bitter cold, but Lucy would not go in. 
Brown's stately residence was only a little below 
—her eyes were fixed on a faint light which 


gleamed through the half open shutters of an © 


upper room, and she besought me to leave her in 
the street. 
I entered the house of my friend alone. 

‘There was company in the parlor, but my 
heart was too full of its object for ceremony, so 
I asked the old lady to go with me into another 
room. There was no light in the apartment, and 
I could only judge of the effect which my narra- 


tive was producing by the faint gleam which stole | 


over us from a hall lamp—but when the dear, 


kind old lady spoke I knew by her voice that she ; 


was deeply moved. 


“** Poor girl,’ she said, ‘something must be done | 
for her. It will be useless applying to the family, ‘ 
they are so bitterly prejudiced against those Hou- | 


sons—I will call William, he must help us.’ 

“TI could hardly restrain the warm burst of 
gratitude that filled my heart at this gentle 
speech. Dear, kind old lady, I had expected 
more trouble in persuading her to participate 
in what might seem but a wild and romantic 
adventure. She called her son, and they con- 
versed together in the hall, while I walked anx- 
iously to and fro in the darksome room, thinking 
of poor Lucy and her desolate watch in the cold 
street. 

“In a few moments the.old lady retnrned, and 
I heard the great hall door close after her son. 

“<It happens very fortunately,’ she said— 
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The Browns were utterly } 


nnet and cloak and went forth — 
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Suffering had made her obstinate, so | 
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§ ‘William has engaged to watch with the coryse. 
; He has just gone over, nothing will be easier than 
the whole affair. The family are worn out, and 
> will retire early, no doubt. Hark, our friends are 
} going—the poor child must not stay in the street 
} this cold night—bring her in where she will be 
2 shat 1) 
; more comfortable—William will summon you at 
; the earliest moment!’ é 

**I found Lucy on the side walk almost oppo- 
‘ site Mr. Brown’s dwelling. She was leaning 
‘ against a high garden wall, gazing upon that 
funeral light and shivering with cold. She 
uttered a joyful exclamation when I told her 
of her plan, but refused to go in. 

“«¢ The cold was nothing,’ she said, ‘she hardly 

felt it.’ 
; It was near ten o’clogk when our young friend 
_ come over with word &. the family had retired 
in a distant part of the building, and that the house 
of mourning was now perfectly still. 

‘© We found Lucy standing immoveably against 
the wall, and she followed us without speaking a 
word, though I could hear her breath break in 

gushes from her parted lips; and in going up the 
‘ flight of steps that led to the front door, she was 
obliged to support herself by my arm. 

‘It was a spacious dwelling, with a double 
front, and one high wing running back far into 
the garden. The family slept in this wing, and 
it was impossible for them to hear our light foot- 
steps as we ascended the thickly carpeted stairs. 
; When we reached an upper hall ‘our guide gently 

pushed open a door tothe right. The gleam of a 

tall, white bed-window, muffled in snowy muslin, 
, all dimly lighted by a single Jamp, met our eyes 
? as Lucy Houson glided like a ghost into the 
’ chamber of death. ; 

‘‘William closed the door reverently, and we 
were left together in the hall with no light save 
the cold moonbeams which fell through a high 
‘ arched window, and lay like blocks of silver on 
the floor. We sat down in the chill light and 
kept our mournful watch together. Once or 
twice a low sob broke from the next room, as 
‘if a°heart were quivering in the stillness. At 
- length we heard a voice—low murmuring and 
interrupted. Just then the clock struck twelve: 
tve living and the dead had been together two 
solemn hours. 

‘* We opened the door and went in. The face 
of a young man, that which I had seen at the 
stone tavern months before, lay pale and cold 
on its snowy pillow: a mass of dark glossy curls 
fell back from the forehead, and the eyes were 
closed as in a troubled sleep. 

‘*Lucy was kneeling by the couch, her face 
was turned toward the still features of the dead, 
and one burning cheek rested on her clasped 
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hands. The, breath came hot and heavily from 
her parted lips, and yet there was a sweet, wild } 
smile hovering around them. ; 

‘*I bent down and whispered in her ear that it 

was time for us todepart. She arose with a meek 
air of obedience, and drawing down a wave of the ; 
snowy winding sheet, pointed to the pallid hands ; 
of the dead. On one hand was a tiny diamond 
burning brightly like a fire-spark on the marble ; 
finger. H 
‘-*He did not believe them when they spoke ill } 
of me,’ she whispered, fixing her large eyes with ' 
a look of unutterable love on the cold features of ° 
the dead. ‘It was my ring, and death had not 
found it so near his heart if he had deemed me ; 
3 


worthless.’ 

‘¢] drew her gently away from the death conch, ; 
and we stole forth into tM street again. It was > 
late when we reached home, and I was chilled ° 
with the intense ccld—but the hand with which ; 
poor Lucy clung to mine burned like fire, and she ¢ 
complained of the heat in her temples. Noone ; 
asked where we had been, and to this day our 
visit to the house of death has never been men- ° 
tioned. ; 
‘‘The next morning a long train of funeral : 
carriages swept through our city, and up to the | 
burial ground. And those who saw the hearse 
go by lifted their hats and passed on their way » 
in silence, for they knew that it was a rich man’s ; 
son, who was thus drawn to his last resting-place, ‘ 
surrounded by the pomp and circumstance of ; 
mourning. 

‘¢ Three months after, that same hearse started 
from the door of our boarding house. A single 
carriage followed it, in which was an old man 
with gray hairs, who covered his face with both ; 
hands as they drove away, and wept like a child. ° 
By his side was the profligate son and brother. ‘ 
His eyes were also inflamed with weeping, his ; 
hands trembled habitually, but now they shook ; 
more than ever, and a transient feeling of remorse ; 
seemed busy with his conscience. More rapidly ‘ 
than usual, and as if in haste to conceal its poverty, ; 
this hearse and single mourning carriage drove 
through the town. As they crept humbly through ; 
the portals of the burial ground, some idle boys } 
moved away from a new made grave and stood 
with their hats on as poor Lucy was lowered to 
her humble restinz-place. 

‘*¢Take off your hat!” said one of the boys, 
lifting his own ragged cap as the old man tottered 
to the brink of the grave, and cast a last look at 
the coffin. 

“«T shan’t lift my hat for one of those! Hou- 
sons,’ replied the boy, moving away. 

‘* Poor Lucy, hers was a profoand sleep, words 
of scorn had no power to arouse her then.” 





THE DEPARTED. 
BY MARION H. RAND. 


Suz had been beautiful in life, and now 

There was angelie sweetness on her brow: 

A purity about her fair, pale cheek, 

A look of happiness, so gently meek 

Around those lips in death’s deep slumber sealed, 
As though some glorious vision were revealed 
To her now earth-freed spirit soaring high, 
Amid bright worlds of light beyond the sky: 
There was a calm, still, awful beauty there, 
Almost too much for mortal eyes to bear. 

The half-contracted brow, the languid glance, 
That told of patient suffering, more perchance 
Than we could ever know, nor heard her say 
All, with her last, long sigh, had passed away; 
It Seemed as though the angels as they came 
Our cherished ido} for their own to claimg 

Had stooped upon the senseless clay to trace 
The glorious impress of each radiant face. 
Hushed was each murmur that was fain to burst 
From aching hearts, in deepest anguish nurst, 
For who could look upon that fi nd dare 

To wish the care-worn spirit still'were there. 
We knew our Father’s hand, and meekly bent 
Submissive ‘neath the blow that hand had sent— 
Far from this dark abode of pain and woe 

The light of Heaven shone round about her now, 
And she had parted with earth’s love to share 
The fellowship of saints and angels there. 


MOSES IN THE DESERT. 
BY MRS. ELIZA WARREN. 


Ir was a noon in summer: o’er the waste 
The sand hills quivered in the sultry sun, 
And the hot air that panting crept along 
Sank at the feet and died. No shade was there, 
Nor rustling leaves, nor cooling sound of brook. 
The cattle standing with wide open mouths 
Looked up to heav’n with piteous eyes and moaned. 
And from the congregated crowd arose 
Sobs, imprecations, cries of rage and threats, 
In hoarse deep murmurs, as when angry seas 
Chafe and grow boist'rous. 

Calmly Moses stood, 
His mantle proudly gathered, and his brow 
Stern and collected: in his hand the rod 
Whose potent power the Red Sea once had felt. 
‘*What would ye have?” he said. : 

At first there eame 
A solitary voice: then others joined, 
And a wild cry arose, ‘‘ we ask for drink; 
Why have, ye brought us hither thus to die? 
Would God that we had perished long ago! 
Oh! pleasant Egypt——” 

**Lo!” the prophet said, 
“The Lord is God, behold!” and as he spoke 
He struck the rock of Horeb; forth there gushed 
The living waters cool as Arctic snow; . 
And Israel’s congregation kneeling drank, 
Then rose repentant and gave thanks to God. 
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CANADIAN FAMILY 
CHASED BY WOLVES. 


A Few years ago, toward the close of a winter’s 
day, a mother and her children were travelling in 
Canada behind a one-horse sledge. Suddenly, 
from a forest by which they were passing, issued 
a gang of wolves. It was a terrible moment when 
the mother first beheld’ these ravenous animals in 
full pursuit behind her; but she knew the only 
hope was in the superior swiftness of her horse, 
and so she retained sufficient presence of mind to 
urge him forward at the top of his speed. The 
noble animal seemed aware of his danger, he 
snorted fiercely on hearing the howl of the 
wolves, and dashed ahead at a frightful pace. 


On came the hungry animals, and fast fled the } 


affrighted horse. Miles were soon past over, but 
miles of trackless waste yet remained before the 
travellers would reach the first village. Mean- 
time the wolves gained on the fugitives. The 
mother clasped her babes closer to her bosom as 
the howling animals came up and running almost 
at the side of the sledge, threatened every mo- 
ment to drag her and her little ones down. But 
the terrified horse now seemed to gain superna- 
tural speed; and on he dashed with increased 
velocity, snorting with affright. For awhile the 
wolves were left in the rear; but his speed soon 
slackened, and again they gained on the sledge. 
The horrible idea now occurred to the mother of 
throwing over one of her children, and thus stay- 
ing for awhile the pursuit, for she had heard of 
such an alternative having once been resorted to. 
But she shrank from the temptation with a shud- 
der. She urged on the horse again; and once 
more he sprang ahead. and increased the distance 
between her and the wolves. Thus, for another 
hour, she continued the prey of alternate de- 
spair and hope. Now she seemed in the very 
jaws of death: now an almost preternatural exer- 
tion of speed on the part of the horse gave her a 
momentary respite. At length the village was 
in sight. But, horrible to relate, at this moment 
she heard a crack as if the sledge had given way. 
The runner had broke: she surrendered herself to 
despair. Through the fast gathering night she 
caught a view of the farm-house on the outskirts 
of the village. To die thus in sight of safety was 
terrible. She looked agonizingly on the faces of 
her children who were now sobbing piteously: 
she strained them to her bosom: she shut her eyes 
on the scene that was to follow. . But, strange to 
say, the sledge still held together, and the horse, 
reeognizing his home, dashed furward at a pace 
that left the wolves far behind. She looked up once 
more: they were now close to the village. The 
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inhabitants, by this time, had become alarmed; 
but the wolves kept up their pursuit to the very 
gate of the farm-iouse, and yielded their expected 
prey slowly and sullenly. The sledge, on examina- 
tion, was found to be so much injured that it woald 
inevitably have broken down before another mile. 
An escape like this surpasses anything in fiction. 

One nearly as miraculous oceurred but a few 
winters since in Vermont. Two boys were driv- 
ing a sledge from one town to another, through a 
lonely forest-road four miles in length. Ali at 
once they heard the gruff, husky bark of a wolf, 
and a huge animal of that species sprang out of 
a thicket, and rushing to the side of the sledge 
made a desperate plunge at the eldest boy who 
was driving. The youth met him with a lash 
from his whip, which sent him howling back; 
but almost immediately he renewed the attack, 
accompanied by several companions. The horse, 
affrighted by their howls, was now at full gallop; 
but the wolves kept close by the side of the 
sledge, occasionally making a fierce leap for the . 
purpose of springing into the vehicle. Now and 
then one would succeed so far as to cling to the 
sledge; but the boys forced the animal in such 
cases to forego his hold by beating his paws with 
the heavily-loaded horse-whip which they fortu- 
nately carried. They were only half through 
the forest when the speed of their horse began to 
relax. Nothing could have saved them but @ 
fortunate accident. The sledge was suddenly 
overturned, and the edges sinking deep into the 
snow, fastened the boys down as if in a trap. 
The horse was liberated and dashed furiously to 
the village, where his arrival, in this manner, 
alarmed the inhabitants, a party of whom imme- 
diately set forth to search for the boys. 

Meantime the wolves, though at first baffled, 
soon scented out the boys, and began pawing 
away the snow to get at their prey. The elder 
boy was armed with a jack-knife, which he reso- 
lutely held, and when a paw appeared under the 
edge of the sledge he cut at it so that it was with- 
drawn. But again the wolves returned bravely 
to their task, and wonld soon have succeeded if 
the inhabitants had not opportunely come up. Yet 
so intent were the wolves upon their object—so 
reluctant to surrender their prey which seemed 
within their grasp—that they faced two men for 
a considerable time, and did not finally retreat 
till they had received several blows. With a 
reluctant growl they touk to the woods, and the 
two boys were safely delivered from their im- 
prisonment. 

The newspapers of the past winter were full 
of narratives of ravages committed by wolves in 
France and other parts of Europe, during the 
heavy snows of that season. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


WE promised to make a great improvement in our 
fashion plates for the current volume; and those who 
see the engraving for this number must admit that we 
have fulfilled our promise. We think we may say 
that this is the prettiest fashion plate ever published 
iu any magazine. The styles, too, are just siz weeks 
in advance of those to be found elsewhere. 

Fic. 1—A Wauxine Dress, made in a very pretty 
style for travelling or for walking in the country. The 
jacket body, it will be seen, is high on the neck, but 
opens in front so as to display the chemisette—the 
fashionable mode just now. The bonnet is a chip, in 
the gipsey style—a fashion which grows in favor every 
day, especially in Philadelphia, and has a very piquant, 
coquettish air, particularly charming on young unmar- 
ried ladies. 

Fie. 1.—A Morninec Dress of plain white muslin; 
the corsage half high; the waist long, and drooping in 
the front; three broad folds are brought from the seam 
on the shoulder to the centre of the waist; the neck is 
finished by a narrow lace; the sleeves are composed of 
rows of lace, the last row set on full, and falling as a 
ruffle over the hand. 

Fic. mt.—Carriace Dress.—This is a very beau- 
tiful costume. We have seen one made up for a bride 
to be worn on her summer trip to Saratoga; and the 
dress would be equally pretty for any of our fair rea- 
ders on a July excursion to the Springs or Lakes.. For 
comfort during the hot weather the under sleeves are 
retained in this attire. A deep collar turns back from 
the top of the corsage; which is trimmed with a raffle 
of the same materia! around the waist. The bonnet is 
trimmed with lace. 

Fic. 1v.—A Brat Dress of rich lace, forming 
three jupes, worn over a satin skirt. Corsage high; 
pointed; and with a lace collar. The sleeves are 
looped up with lace at the elbow. The hair is dressed 
with a superb lace veil, falling backward and reaching 
nearly to the feet. 

Sryzes ror Dresses.—The prevailing style is the 
demi puritane, having a very high corsage, which, how- 
ever, open in front, showing the chemisette. Many 
dresses are made with rolling collars. The skirts are 
full, and are now generally, worn over a grass-cloth 
jupe, which gives the grace of the old hoop without its 
stiffness or extravagance. Gimp, fringe and lace form 
the fashionable trimmings for dresses. Collars with 
plain gimp are worn when the dress is high; but on a 
low dress the gimp is embroidered. Bareges, taffetas, 
moire, balzorines, checked foulards and muslins form 
the staple materials. 

Bonnets.—Next to the gipsey bonnet, which is re- 
presented in figure 1, of our plate, we may p'ace the 
crape bonnet represented in figure 3. There is a gauze 
lisse capote also, which is made in three shades of the 
same colors. Open straws are also much worn: they 
are lined with pink or paille crape, silk or ribbon, and 
ornamented with flowers, or with ribbons of different 
shades of the same color. The form of these bonnets 
varies a little, they being now made to spread more 
from the cheeks than formerly. In trimming the best 
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style is to place flowers outside, and trim the inside 
with coques of ribbon, though sometimes we have seen 
very delicate foliage have a pretty effect. 

Scarrs.—Black mantelets still continue fashionable. 
They are rounded bebind and reach very low, with 
scarf ends in point: they are usually trimmed with a 
double row of lace. We have seen some scarfs made 
of lace or imitation: these are. trimmed with fringed 
tibbon. Scarfs a la Algerine, of thick, soft silk, with 
wide stripes of different colors, are also fashionable. 
Scarfs of embroidered muslin are finished with lace. 

Corttars.—The embroidery on collars is very deli- 
cate. Points d’armes and plemetis, intermixed and 
trimmed with lace casmezous will be much worn, 
especially at watering places: they are generally 
pointed behind with two or three rows of work. 

GeneraL Hints.—In Paris embroidered chemi- 
zettes high in the neck and richly embroidered in 
front, with and without collars, to be worn with 
dresses of plain and plaid bareges and gaze de laines, 
in light made stone, grey, and blue with flounces, 
covering the skirts of the dresses almost to the hips, 
are the most fashionable and elegant worn, and are 
called Robe Pyramidale. Never were so many flowers 
worn as this season. The demand for them at all the 
manufacturers is unprecedented. Bright colored rib- 
bons are most worn for straw hats, the contrast. being 
greater than with those of pink and other colors. Rich 
printed barege shawls in bright colors. are also very 
generally worn, as the dresses are mostly in quite 
genteel colors. Indeed in Paris the notion is universal 
that a lady is never suitably attired unless her shawl is 
well chosen. The perfection of taste in a Parisienne 
is always seen in the shaw) she wears, and unless its 
design is perfect, and its materials costly, she is de 
cidedly pronounced a lady with a mind uncultivated. 
Shawls are worn very large, almost enveloping the 
wearer, which gives the figure a very graceful appear- 
ance. In our last number, it will be recollected, we 
represented, in our plate, the style of wearing the shawl. 

New Fasric ror Bonnets.—There has just been 
brought out in New York a new article for ladies’ bon- 
nets. It isa braid composed of very fine silk; so fine 
that an extraordinary ber of threads are combined 
in each braid, narrow as it is. The advantages of the 
fabric are, superior beauty, great durability, and capa: 
city for being cleaned and dyed, almost without limit; 
in fact, the process of cleaning makes the bonnet more 
lustrous and beautiful than it was originally. 

Suet Srups.—We do not often indulge in remarks 
relative to the fashions of the sterner sex, but we are 
pleased (and know that most of our patrons will be) 
to notice that the gentlemen have taken to wearing 
studs instead of buttons on ‘their bosoms. Our readers 
must, in common with the rest of womankind, have 
had frequent cause of complaint at the impossibility of 
passing une chemise (d’homme) through the wash with- 
out the loss of its buttons, and this most grievous annoy- 
ance is entirely obviated by the present fashion. 

We have seen in the Chesnut street stores some very 
pretty afticles of the kind made of plain and figured 
pearl, also of jet and of pearl set with stones—these 
last, we think, are the neatest and at the same time 
the most dressy. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Latreaumont. A Historical Romance. By Eugene 
Sue. Translated by Thomas Williams. 1 vol. Win- 
@ chester & Co., New York.—Mr. Williams has of late 
gained for himself a high reputation as a translator. 
Indeed we scarcely know any one, now before the 
public, who surpasses him in elegance, or in the art of 
conveying the spirit of the original, unimpaired, into a 
foreign language. This book is the first historical novel 
that we have seen from Sue. It is entirely free from 
any of these descriptions of low life, those horrible dis- 
tortions of character which mark some of his earlier 
productions. There is no author living who can sur- 
pass this man in force and brilliancy of description. 
Everything he touches starts to life before the reader a 
vivid picture of horror, suffering, or intense loveliness. 
Yet thrilling and powerful as these pictures are, some 
of them ought never’to have been written or even im- 
agined, they are so terrible, and blend humanity with 
so much that is gross and fiendish. 

But these remarks cannot apply to the present work, 
which exhibits all his power and brilliancy, with none 
or almost none of his startling faults. The scene is laid 
at the Court of Louis the Fourteenth, and could that 
august monarch see the portrait drawn of his physical 
and mental properties exactly as it appears to the rea- 
der, we fear his royal dust would hardly lie still in its 
tomb. Selfish, egotistical, savage, and meanly unjust 
is the great king represented here—small in person— 
contracted in mind, and acting from the lowest possible 
motives of malice and selfishness. Yet such as Sue 
gives him to the public was really the Grand Monarque! 
One or two of the female characters in this book are 
unequalled by anything that his previous works have 
contained. The Marchioness de Vilars is both lovely 
and sublime in moral grandeur. Latreaumont is a 
coarse, human fiend in everything but courage. Poor 
De Rohan, a nobleman disgraced by Louis, becomes 
his dupe, his slave, and his victim. The last chapter 
of this book describes the execution of almost every 
person in whom the reader becomes interested. 


The Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. Harper 
§ Brothers.—This is to be completed in twelve num- 
bers, four of which are already out. A more useful 
book than this cannot be offered to the public. Every 
thing necessary for the head of a family to know is 
contained in its pages. The first number is devoted to 
temarks on dwelling houses. Much sensible advice is 
given regarding the selection of building plans, the 
Position best suited for comfort, economy, and ele- 
gance: and these are followed by all sorts of rules, 
advice, and information regarding the construction, 
arrangement and durability of our dwellings. Another 
tumber is devoted to the consideration of furniture. 
The history of every new invention, the opinions given 
of each style—and in fact everything the number con- 
tains is full of useful and interesting information. So 
highly are we pleased with this work that each number 
% it appears shall have a full notice. It is beautifully 
Printed, and valuable in every way. 

‘The whole work will contain more than a thousand 
engravings: some of those in the first numbers are 
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beautiful specimens of art, independent of their utility. 
The view of Trinity Church, which is given as a spe- 
cimen of architecture, is a gem among wood-cuts. In 
short, we cannot sufficiently recommend this work. 


An Explanatory and Phonographie Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the Englsh Language: to which is 
added, a vocabulary of Greek, Latin, Scripture, 
Christian and Geographical names, with their Pro- 
nunciation ; together with a collection of words and 
phrases from Foreign Languages, with their signi- 
fication. Edited by William Bolles. 1 vol. 8 mo. 
New London: Bolles & Williams. Philadelphia. 
Thomas, Cowperthwaite § Co., 1845.—This volume 
supplies a want which has long been felt, and gives 
the public a pronouncing dictionary both accurate and 
extensive. Mr. Bolles has collected about eighty-five 
thousand words, being, at least, twenty thousand more 
than are to be found in any other English dictionary. 
Without being faultless, his work approaches nearer 
to perfection than any one of a similar kind. When 
we reflect that Walker’s Dictionary comprises only 
about half the words in use, and that many words are 
pronounced differently now from what they were at 
the period when his dictionary appeared, we cannot 
but wonder that no one heretofore has attempted what 
Mr. Bolles has so successfully achieved. His volume 
deserves to come into general use to the exclusion of 
all other pronouncing dictionaries. 

Safia. A Venetran Tale. Translated from the 
French. By Roger De Beauvoir, and P. F. Chris- 
tine and Eugene Sue. 1 vol. Harper & Brothers.— 
One of the translators of this tale we recognize as the 
gentleman who gave us a beautiful translation of Eu- 
gene Sue’s Arthur, about a year since, one of the best 
translations from Sue that we have seen. The present 
book is rendered into English with equal ability. The 
story 1s thrilling and terrible. A Doge of Venice is the 
hero—he is yet young, full of all the vigor and great- 
ness of a noble spirit, but in his efforts to save the honor 
of Venice he is led into crime. The woman whom he 
loves betrays him in a fit of jealousy to the Inquisition, 
and suffers a terrible death in his company. The cha- 
racter of the woman, the scenes in which she appears, 
and her wretched fate at last fill the reader with min- 
gled admiration, awe, pity and dislike. It is one of 
those characters that stand out from a story in bold and 
painful relief, and which fix upon the memory long 
after the tale itself is forgotten. 


The Gambler's Wife. By the author of The Young 
Prima Donna. Harper & Brothers.—Never having 
read any work by this author before, we can hardly 
judge of it by comparison. The story isa dcmestic one. 
The heroine a wayward, proud and spoiled beauty, who 
jilts her first lover and marries a bad man and a gam- 
bler, who renders her, of course, profoundly miserable, 
and finally breaks her heart. Many scenes in the book 
are thrilling and beautiful 

Voyages Round the World. No. 172. Family 
Library.—This little book is a perfect encyclopedia 
of travel; and contains a world of knowledge in its 
pages. The style is pleasant: and altogether inde- 
pendant of its. usefulness, it is a most interesting 
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The Improvisatore. Translated from the Danish. 
By Mary Howitt.—This is a story of Italian life, 
giving the reader beautiful glimpses of a poet’s soul in 
all its struggles with poverty and dependence. The 
book is full of fine descriptions of scenery, persons 
and events. The visit to Vesuvius is terribly grand 
in description—and there is one picture of a cave half 
submerged in water surpassingly beautiful. The con- 
nection of Annunciata with the story is like a sable 
thread woven with some rich fabric. A fate like hers 
touches the heart more deeply even than scenes of 
horror. To feel beauty and all those powers that have 
enchanted the multitude, pass from one while still in 
youth must be terrible. We need not say that the 
translation of this book is chaste and beautiful. Mrs. 
Howitt’s name is sufficient to assure the reader of this. 


Sybil; or, the Two Nations. By B. D’Israeli. 1 
vol. Carey & Hart. Philadelphia, 1845.—D'Israeli 
certainly writes the best novels that are now written. 
“Sybil” is scarcely inferior to ‘“‘Coningsby,” which 
was the most brilliant fiction of last year. The present 
novel, like its predecessor from the same hand, is 
strongly spiced with the author’s political views; but 


it is none the worse for that, as it presents a faithful ° 


and instructive picture of the evils to whieh bad legis- 
lation has brought the English operatives. In the 
management of the plot, and delineation of the cha- 
racters, moreover, the author has shown considerable 
skill. Sybil is, indeed, an angel on earth, and Egre- 
mont is every way worthy to be her lover. Gerard, 
Morley and Baptist Hatton are also well drawn. The 
book is but indifferently printed. 


Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil. By 
Daniel P. Kidder 2 vols. 8 mo. Sorin & Ball, 
Philadelphia, 1845.—Two of the most agreeable 
volumes we have read for a long time. We have 
every reason, moreover, to believe that they are accu- 
rate in all they say respecting Brazil. Those of our 
fair readers who have the leisure will be especially 
interested in Mr Kidder’s description of society and 
manners in that great and growing empire. We have 
gone too much abroad for objects to interest us: it is 
time we knew something of our own continent; and in 
the spirited pages of these volumes the reader will 
learn more of Brazil than even the diligent student has 
hitherto been able to pick up in his library of encyclo- 
pedias. The book is elegantly printed and illustrated 
with engravings. 

The Dramatic Authors of America. By James 
Reese. 1 vol. G. B. Zeiber & Co., Philadelphia. 
This work contains the lives of our dramatic authors, 
with criticisms on their genius and works. The writer 
is favorably known to literature, and he has, in this 
volume, added to his reputation, by affording an agreea- 
ble book of reference, for which al] interested in our 
dramatic literature will thank him. 

Veronica; or, The Free Court of Akron. From the 
German of Zschokke. Harper & Brothers.—A book 
fall of excitement, containing some terrible descriptions 
of burning cities, besieged castles and war-like deeds. 
Two of the female characters are perfect fiends, and to 
balance them are two others, pure and good as angels. 


The translation is vigorous and pure. 
* 
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Mount Sorel; or, The Heiress of the De Veres. 
By the author of The Two Old Men’s Tales. Har- 
per & Brothers.—In some points this novel is not, 
perhaps, equal to the Deformed or the Admiral’s 
Daughter—but like them it is a story of mind and 
feeling rather than of events. The scenes of the tale 
are confined almost to a single neighborhood, and 
the whole interest lies almost entirely in the beautiful 
development of five or six various and very opposite 
characters—in the clashing of old prejudices, pro- 
duced by bringing persons of opposing opinions and 
habits in contact. Clarice is a sweet character, and 
De Vere, her father, one that deeply interests the 
reader. 


Impressions of Ireland and the Irish. By the 
author of Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Cannons. 1vol. G. B. Zeiber & Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Grant, though a hackneyed compiler, is always 
fresh and interesting. The present volume is quite 
agreeable; and we recommend it to any one who 
wishes to take a hurried run through Ireland, with- 
out the trouble of going thither. 


New American Orera.—An original opera, founded 
on the plot of ‘The Lady of Lyons,” was produced at 
the Chesnut street Theatre of Philadelphia on the 
evening of the fourth of June, under the name of “ Leo- 
nora.” The author was Mr. J. Reese Fry of this city, 
already known to the musical world for his translation 
of “Norma.” The scenery, dresses, chorusses and 
orchestra surpassed anything of the kind before at- 
tempted in America; and would secure the suecess 
of even indifferent music. But ‘Leonora’ is full of 
beauties : it was composed expressly for Mrs. Seguin’s 
voice; and the result is a succession of brilliant melo- 
dies, which, on the first night of the performance, took 
the house by storm The author, however, is so 
thoroughly imbued with Bellini that many of the airs 
almost seem Bellini’s own. The opera besides is too 
long. With these exceptions, ‘‘Leonora” possesses 
high merit, and deserves to be as popular as the 
Bohemian Girl. In our next we shall give a critique 
by a friend whose taste and judgment can be relied on 
in all matters pertaining to music. 


ABBOTTSFORD.—The engraving of “ Abbottsford” in 
the present number gives a correct representation of 
that celebrated seat of Sir Walter Scott. On the build- 
ing he expended vast sums. It is in the Gothic style, 
is built of stone, and contains among its ornaments 
many rarities brought from Melrose Abbey and others 
of the antique structures of Scotland. The library and 
museum of curiosities belonging to Scott are still 
preserved at Abbottsford, though his son, the present 
posessor, never resides there. Abbottsford is on the 
Tweed, about twenty-eight miles from Edinburgh. 


Bouquets.—The female noblesse of the faxbourg St. 
Germain in Paris have declared bouquets unfashionable: 
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